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LNTKonriTioN. _/s 


This interpretation is based on n visit made to Australia and New 
Zealand in the year 10*20. In this visit I had the advantage^ trying 
to understand material conditions and of conferences with the great 
citizens of the Coniihonwealth and of the Dominion. Every oppor- 
tunity was given for studying the conditions of the higher education 
and of its fundamental forms ami forces in the life of the. South 
Lands. 

h hatever of merit the following pages contain springs from the 
** offerings made to me by the professors of the universities, by the 
governors general by the .premiers, by the legislators, by the mem- 
bers 1 of the high judicial courts, and by other leading citizens. To 
each member of this noble and diverse company I am profoundly 
grateful. 

Charleo F. Thwino. 

HVx/c rn Rrsrrt-r ( ' 

2 Januat^, 1022. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


1. LIEUTENANT CUOkV MSCOVERTE8. ' 

In 1768 nn Englishman, Lieutenant Cook, was sent nut by King George HI 
with a body of scientists to Tahiti to make astronomical observations. .Cook 
was also asked to be on the alert for signs In the southern continent of romance 
and of legendary tale: When he was able to leave Tahiti he set sail for New 
Zealand, the discovery of Tasmnn, and was almost ready to direct his course to 
Tasmania, or Van Dletnnn's Land, when a storm drove his ship to the north- 
ward. On the morning of April 10. 1770, for the first recorded time, was the 
lenuterate southern shore of Australia sighted at the " Ninety-mile Beach of 
Eastern Glpi*land." Abandoning his plan to go to Tasmania, Cook sailed up the 
eastern shore of Australia, seeking a place to land. By reason of unfavorable 
winds and seas It was not until the afternoon of the 28th £ay of April that his 
ship was brought, to anchor in Botany Bay. Here a week was spent In an 
endeavor to win the confidence of the natives, and in explore tV6n. But the 
.. natives were not friendly. The land, however, he found to be rich and fertile, 
with growug grass, and the soil of “ deep-black mould," bringing to his vision a 
. future golden with rlpenh g grain fields. 

leaving Botany Bay on ♦he 6th of May. Cook Milled up the const of Ana- 
tralla, taking careful survey of i*. outline and making charts pf such secure^ 
thut they were the marvel, as well as the guide, of niuny seafaring men 'for tie 
succeeding years. ‘ Finally Lieutenant Cook found himself at Capej York, where 
he took possession of tfie whole eastern coast of Australia In the name ol/tbe 
King of England, giving it the name of New South Wales. * 

Among the scientists who accompanied Cook was Joseph Banks, a botanist 
He w*as much Interested In the explorations of Cook, and It Is said that the 
notes 'In his diary were referred to afterwords. In the subsequent descriptions 
of the voyage. Quite as much as were the accounts by Cook. The examination 
of the plants aud herbs,' which grew lu great variety, and of soli, by Banks and 
by another botanist by the name of Sollander, moved Cook to give the name of 
Botany Bay to the body of water In wjtifeh he first anchored. In later years 
It was thnpugh the effort of Sir Joseph Banks that a settlement in New South 
Wales was made, and after the colony was founded he did all in his power to 
help. Plants he sent and sheep from the M King's own flock." He also was 
Interested in additional explorations both on sea and land. • r ■ 

In his two subsequent voyages Lieutenant Cook did not toucb agjfr*oq the 
Australian shore, belng^inaware of the greatness of the country, and still eager* 
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to Sod the land to the south. In tbe meantime England and tier American oolo 
nlsts came.to war, and by reason of these hostilities tbe stream of convicts who 
at tbe rote of 1,000 it yepr. bad l»eon sent to labor for the English aettleqi lr 
America was stopped. At thq cloae of the War of the Devolution the prisons oi 
England were full to overflowing, and tbe former outlet being forever obstructed 
the question emerged of the <*\|HHiiency- of sending them to* the new country 
which Cook had discovered. But tbe distance waa grunt, and the land juii pro- 
tected from any enemy ships that might And their way to its shore. Frnmv. 
with whom England had been nt war in America, and whose ships already wiiicd 
In the waters about Australia, seemed especially tiireatening. • Hence tin 
English Government long deluyed the decision. At last, hy reason of the tirgeni 
need, Ix»rd Sydney, the home minister, gave orders for a fleet to !k* prewired 
to transport TM) convicts to tbe new* land. Thus about 16 years after Cook 
had touched its shores was Austrnlflr again t<V be visited and to be settled by n 
colony somewhat unique in tlie history of the world, consisting of 1.000 souls 
thrive- fourths of whom wen* under conviction as lawbreakers. The rest of tin 
Company was comptlsed of officers, tbe marine guard. and the wives mu! 
children of a few of the marines. To convey this body of i>eople on an eiglu 
month*’ voyage over almost uukuowu seas to a practically unknowu land wto 
a tremendous piece of business. To choose tbe pru|>er man to command the 
expedition and afterwunls to make a titling government of the colony required 
spedpi) moral care and Intellectual discernment. But by uie ap|K>itilnient m 
('apt] Arthur Phillip, who had fought in the Seven Years' War, and later it 
the mar against Frame, did |.ord Sydney give evidence* U»tb of wisdom mu 
vWui. , 

After an eight-months' prepurutiMn, careful I y su|>ervist‘il to the smallest detai 
byjfi'aptuln Phillip himself, the little party s»*t still, aud on January 18. 17S8 
reached tbe shores of Botany ltny. But the health conditions were considered |q 
nilllip unfavorable, by reasou of the' swamps by which theikiy was surrounded 
Hel himself, therefore, pushed on further north. The result of his exploration) 
wall the removal of the baud of convicts from Botany Bay, where he bad li 
tbeiiiieautlffie left them, to Port Jucksoq mi Sydney t'ove. Hero, oil the 7th oi 
Fehtuary, 1788. was tbe -fl rot JtrlilsI) colony in the South Sea-s formally founded 
The visions of the higher education, however. In Australia were not seen uuti 
about two-thirds of a century, after the flrst settlement, had elapsed,* Tin 
yeurllKKS is ta'fceu us the n^iul year of Austnilinn life. The act estnblishlm 
the unlverelty of Sydney was passed in 1800; The flrat college on the Aniorl 
cun Continent was Minded leas, than a score of years after tlie first settlen 
landed In New England. Tbe comparative difference In time between tbe be 
glnulAg of tbe coloby and tbe beginning of tbe university Is significant p: 
many differences betweefi tlie American world and the world of the atlpodea 
*For the caused tbe lack of Interest In education found in the flrst colonists o 
one need not go fur to seek. One obvious reason lies U 
the settlers. Some of 'them were, and would be called to-day 
. others would not he- so named. The crimes for whlcl 
for deportation would to-day — and perhaps chiefly— la 
or. be punished with a fine or brie)? imprisonment Steal 
king with disrespect to a judge, 100 years ago might hgv< 
to “ Botany Bay." But not oil convicts, of course, jvere o: 
. - Some were, indeed, criminals. But to whichever clasi 
nged’ they were drawn for tbe most puit from a grade o 
lay in fields other than educutlonaL * 
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Hut perhaps the chief rennon of the long delay is fnnn<l In the economic con* 
«Hilon of (he nilony. Misfortunes of nil aorta ntmunded, and the struggle for 
i .nv exiMcmv iKsnme dominant. The quartette of years fruiu ITSs to 1T02 
wuh fraught with incredible suffering and hardship. • * 

^.Tlu' sheep diet!. The entile at rayed and were lost The convicts were I.iiit. 
1,1,1 ° ,,hvr * °t the gimnl quarreled among themselves. Major lloss, Phillip's 
N*o.n,| m command. declared the colony would not I* self support Inn for a 
* * T °. ,,r V 11 "U 1 **lx , n|H'r to fetal the convicts <*0 turtle and venison 

.d the *ndoi Tavern titan l>e at the expense. of sending them here.*' When the 
>,nw * ' vn . J * ll Sl * llt , .V* 11,0 for ,,our could only bring hack four months* 

MipHy. All i»u Mi- works had to he stopped, and the f t snl allowance made as 
sm.dl as possible. I hitllp a private store of their went Into the common stock* 
the governor refusal to fan* one whit letter than the convicts. He dl*|wfche<i 
n coa|.|e of hundred h*ople to Norfolk Island to relieve the distress in tfvdnev* 
scanty were they. landed when the Striu* went uslio re. and a qnnntltv of 
sti.ns o as totally lost. Mennwhih\two ships had lieeu sent from Knglnnd with 
help hut the one that earrie«| most provisions was wrecked netir the (*a|>e of 
Hope, while the other (which Imd mane stores aboard) hud also 200 
convicts; and wiildn the month another 1,00() convicts wen* nut ashore, with 
news of y«»t l.tfclMuore to come. • 

VV i, V , Ji r’l* hi! * Ho Ixi'I found fair agricultural lmul at (be ■ 
. ' h '', r ’" r -„" l " >n ‘ I’nrrnniBtla nmv atanda. and Imd mnrknl ,.m n 

sl,.,’ 1 ..•re, to l«. rullcd K.mriiill. Hut t lie Ural fleet wna quIte.lacklUK In fnrro- 
ers. m* «WV 11 limler was found |o know, u lltlle almut in*, and wan riven 
charge of 100 con \*i eta to do the ls*st he could, letter after letter went to I.iur- 
Ian. asking for fn*e sett lent, or for men who could give instruction In furmlng 
nii'l hiii {MMiterin^ and tool making : hut free settlers wen* few and far lietween 
am out of rive •exports’* who arrived In 1 TOO only one was In nnv wav quail 
fr f< ! r ,t jr. w l ork ’ Thl " f,M> ' "«*"> Inmtlle. Phillip did his hesUto ti 

them kindl>, hut few of the sdttlers followed Ilia example; stragglers from the 
township were killed by- way of revenge, and the husli wua set on flrewhenever 
tin* white men turned ihetr stock 'Into it for pasturage, As for the convict* the 
workers -with whom tlda new colony was to tie hutlt up, their Condition wns 
most pitfatile. IMidlipa own contingent had lieeo brought out In good health 
owing to his personal can*; hut the second fleet lost 270 out of its 1,000 rnami 
Kei> on the voyage, nnd lumlod nearly 500 sick. Tb^ third fleet did better but 
own so, lauded nearly a third of Its convicts t«m>H to work. 1 * ■ 

The four hard years dually jiassed, and with the coming of lt02 dawned a 
brighter day. The threat of* famine waa over. In the settlements, now three 
in number, the population included some 0,000 people, with 170 farmers dis- 
tributed among them. £ew dlscuVhries of rich land* lucres sed the opportunity 
for agriculture. 

3. L*ATKti DEVELOPMENTS. 

From Phillip’s time, throughout the nineteenth century, Australian ilstory 
is o story of developments, pastoral, agricultural, industrial, mariiik and 
niiidng. The most conspicuous polut, although not iwrhapa the most important,' 
is the mining Industry, which came to Its fullness, In 1851, in the dh£o very 
of gold. This discovery .aud the subsequent working of the mi ue» served to 
pat Australia Into relationship with all the world. It also aerred. for the 
time being, to revolutionize the ordinary lfte of Australia, agricultural, 
and industrial. s 

Tbe meet important political action In the period was the formatio n, after 
Pronged debate both In Australia and in London, of the G<^nmonw< with of 
Australia. The final and formal Institution of the General Government < ccurred 
on the first day of the twentieth century. The rights, the duties, the powen. 
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and relationships of the Commonwealth and the separate States are well indi- 
cated by an outstanding historian : , 

In Australia the States are much more independent /than in Canada or South 
Africa) ; it Is they who, by sanctioning the Constitution Bill, have given the 
■ Federal Parliament power to muke laws on certain subjects. ... In all mn tiers 
not specially handed over by the Constitution the States are still Independent; 
and acts dealing with these matters, if the Federal Parliament happens to pass 
them, are of no effect. The States, therefore, retain their old constitutions, 
legislatures, ministries, law, courts, And moBt of their administrative depart- 
ments; they munage, each for Itself, their railways, lands, education, police, and 
nearly all matters which concern only single States ; they can levy direct taxes 
(1. e., Income* tax, land tax, stamp duties, etc.) on their citizens; and their 
boundaries can not be altered without their own consent. The chief matters 
•now under Federal Jurisdiction, with which the States have no more to do. are: 
Oversea and interstate trade and commerce, taxation -through the customs, 
postal, telegraphic, and telephone services, defense, external affairs (1. e.. deal- 
ings with other nations and with the British Empire outside the bounds of 
Australia), &nd the restriction of immigration; also quarantine, meteorology,, 
trade-marks, copyright, and old-age pensions. Many other matters, such as 
marriage laws, banking, insurance, bankruptcy, and other commercial subjects 
in which more States than one afe concerned, the Federal Parliament can take 
- over from the States when It likes. 1 


But a condition more important than the formal relations of State to State, 
of State to Commonwealth, and of Commonwealth to State, concerns the classi- 
fication or character of the population Itself. The population has now Increased 
i to about five and one-half millions, 40 per cent of whom are found in four great 
cities — Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, and Adelaide. One-half of this total 
population represents those who in a broad interpretation earn a livelihood, 
and the other half those who spend the Income thus earned. Of those who 
earn a livelihood, about 80 per cent are engaged In agriculture or pastoral 
pursuits, about 80 per cent in manufacturing and trade, about 15 per cent in 
commerce, about 5 j>er cept in shipping, nbout 10 i>er cent In the professions, 
and about 10 i>er cent In domestic service. These proportions illustrate and help 
to prove that the material elements and forces of a new country form still the 
ruling power in Australia. 

In the most recent decades the attention of Australia has been centered 
upon -two commanding questions — first, flit* maintenance of a white popula- 
tion ; and secondly, the dominance of the labor interests. It is the determination 
of •Australians of every sort and condition that neither the brown race nor the 
yellow nor the black, neither Japan nor China nor India nor Africa, shall be 
^suffered to gain a foothold on this part of British soil. The reasons for this 
^tondusion are, comprehensively, to ward off what are regnrded as national 
dangers. These reasons are economic, political, moral, racial. Whatever may 
be the value of these reasons, to most Australians the conclusion Is inevitable. 

Closely associated with the governmental and racial policy of the dominance 
♦ of the white race is a second question of deepest interest. It relates to the 
power of industrial employees, usually organized into the trade-union. This 
concerns not only Its dominance ns an industrial factor but also as a political. 
The trade-union, be It at once said, has become the Labor Party. With the 
exception of the State of Victoria, the Labor Party Is frequently the party |n po- 
litical, control In every State, and also In the Commonwealth. Such a condi- 
tion is of the utmost significance for every phase of Australian society, and 
for every form of Australian activity.* 


* History of Australia, by Arthur W. Jose, dr. II, p. 190-7. * 9 

9 The white policy and the labor condition are presented In the author's Homan Aus- 
tralia. 
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- CHARTER II. 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF AUSTRALIA. 

1. GENERAL INTERPRETATIONS. 

The universities of Australia are British. They are British In their origin, 
legal ; British in their conditions, political and socfal ; British in their primary 
influence from civilization. The members of the teaching and research staflti 
bear the degrees of Oxford and Cambridge, of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and of the 
Midlands universities. The constituency whence students* kre drawn is also 
British. In n recent census more than 82 per cent were Australian born, and 
more than 13 per cent were natives of the United Kingdom. More than 95 per 
.cent therefore represent British extraction. 

In such n racial and social condition flourish the six universities. Three of 
the six are the l niversity of Sidney, founded in 1850. a .rear before the Inrush 
of the gold seekers; the University of Melbourne, founded In 1853, in tl.e midst 
•of the gold excitement; and the University of Adelaide, founded io 1874. 
These three universities hear the name of as well as, are established in the 
capital of each of their respective States of New South Wales, of Victoria, and 
of South Australia. The thrt'e remaining universities, too, are established in 
their respective capitals of their States, but they hear the names of the State 
itself. The t niversity of Tasmania, at nohart, was founded In 1890. The 
I’niversity of Queensland, situated at Brisbane, and the University of Western 
Australia, at Perth, were each founded in the year 1911. 

These universities are designed to sene primarily their own local popula- 
tions. populations which are small. Their service is largely, though by no 
means entirely, limited to the people of the $tate In the capital of which they 
are placed, Sydney by the census of 1919 had a population of 800,000, and the 
State. New South Wales, a population of over 1,800,000; the city of Melbourne, 
a population of over 700,000, and the State of Victoria over 1,400,000; the city- 
of Adelaide, a population of about 225.000, and its State of South Australia 
not quite 450,000; Brisbane, a population of about 178,000, and the State of 
Queensland about 690,000 ; Perth, a population of 130.000, and its State, West- 
ern Australia, 310,000; Hobart, a population of somewhat over 40,000, and the 
State, Tasmania, over 200,000. 

^ These universities are separated each from the other by long distances: 
Beginning with the most northerly of the universities, Queensland, Brlrtmne Is 
725 miles, from Sydney; Sydney 1*582 miles from Melbourne f Melbourne 483 
miles from Adelaide; and Adelaide 1*21 1 miles from Perth. These four univer- 
sides occupy perhaps one-third of a circle, this arc having 3*490 miles of dis- 
tance. The University of Tasmania at Hobart, lies outside of the corve, being 
about 500 miles south of Melbourne. 
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2. INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE. f 

These six universities are emphatically State universities. They do not 
belong to the Commonwealth of Australia. Federal education in Australia is 
unrecognized, as it is in the United States. As a State function the higher . 
education receives the larger share of Its support from the treasurer of the 
State In which the university is situated. Under the general State control, the 
Immediate government is intrusted. to certain specitlc bodies which hear differ- 
ent names ant! exercise somewhat different functions In the several States. 

The University of Melbourne luntibr its governing body a council' of 23 mem- 
bers. These members* receive fheir election from a body called the senate. 
Tb«V senate is composed of tlmse electors who have received the degree of 
donor, or master. In the university! This election, however, belongs to only 
20 of the 23 members. The remaining 3 represent, in a special degree, the 
Government. One is appointed from the legislative Council and two from the 
legislative Assembly of the Parliament of Victoria. Twenty are elected and 
serve five years. The council, thus constituted, chooses from its own members 
a chanbellor ami vice chancellor only. These officers are rather honorary than 
executive. Their chief executive Is the registrar. 

The government of the University of Sydney Is somewhat similar to the eon* 
trol of Melbourne. Its senate consists of 25 members, 4 of whom are api minted 
by the Government, 1 is chosen by the legislative Council, and 1 by the legis- 
lative Assembly, of New South Wales. Five represent the teaching staff. One 
is a statutory life member, 2 are elected by the graduates, and 3 by the “ fellows.” 
as the members are called, who ore already in office. This body has entire con- 
trol, although its by-laws are subject to the approval of the State government. 

The control of the University of Adelaide, the University of Queensland, 
at Brisbane, of the University of Western Australia, at IYi*th. Is quite unlike* 
the method pursued at either Sydney or Melbourne. There are differences hi 
many a function, but the dlfl.rences are not significant for tfVe present purpose. 

3. THE FACULTIES. 

In the Australian, as In the American, university the most Important body 
Is what is known as^he faculty. This name Is less common, however, in 
Australia than Jn the United States. The professorial hoard is used more 
commonly than the term faculty. The function of the professorial hoard at tin* 
University of Melbourne Is quite like the function of the American university 
faculty. Perhaps the chief and comprehensive item Is that the professors con- 
sider all questions relative to studies and to discipline. The board prescribes 
books and subjects for lectures or examinations. It determines ail . questions 
regarding admission. It makes recommendations regarding the granting of 
degrees. 

The duties of the president of the professorial board &re not unlike those of 
the president of an American college. He convenes and presides at meetings. 
He transmits results from.jme official body to others. He Is a sort of liaison 
officer. He has a general ‘superintendence over the educational affairs. He 
administers discipline to students and is obliged to consider charges of mis- 
conduct or inefficiency on the part of officers. 

The professorial board might possibly, be called a university faculty in the 
American term. Under this university faculty there are faculties .of the sepa- 
rate department*, as of medicine and of law, of arts arid of agriculture. Each* 
faculty elects Its own dean each year. His duties are simitar to the duties of n 
dean 1^ an American college. The chief immediate executive officer of the 


University of Sy.luoy is called warden or registrar. In the University of 
Western Australia the ehlef executive officer Is the vice chancellor. 
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The similarities and differences of tl.e universities obtain also in the financial 
field. In n recent year the contributions of the n-s K r.ive Slates to the unlver- 
Mtirs won* as follows: 

''' ,! " 7 " iversi, - v ,,f Sv,l,,< “- v reived from the Government of -New South 

toriaV*-ffiM^ !^r ,, t'*. Uj ? l ? r8l,y ° f fro,n Government of Vie- 

> , t|ie l nh orally of Adelaide, from the (lovermnent of South Aus- 

tnilin. nearly £1.1.000; th<> University of Tasmania, from the State, £7,000- the 
jnlv, -rally of guecnslnnd. -from its State.- over £15.000; and the University of 
Western Atistralm, £13.500. In addition to the grants made hv the State the 

'Z'lT* "7 reW ‘?' 1 1 prlV " , '‘ ,KI " of " , tlonH - S-Vlnoy has an endowment of 
an endowment that has recently revived large additions. The Unl- 
versity of Melbourne receive,! benefactions „ ie amount of over flSO.OOO, „„d 

LlV , f V ° f A ' ,e,aW ‘‘ r>l ' np,l0,l,Iv "«* a-nnt- amount. The University of 
Tasmania has nn Insignificant endowment, while fin- University of Western 
Australia Is the recipient of an endowment of one chair and an additional bene- 
fa Hot, Of about -1.000 acres of Ian, I. The University ,ff Queensland has received 
fajl.v » few tlHipsaml pounds for squclihNl purposes. 

I'rom these diverse in, « the nnlverslttes expended amounts that differ 
i : ,U . ' SrK “- T " C “ x ' K ‘ n,ll,urvs or *"*' University' of Sydney amounted 
"* n « r, »' f Inclusive .of cer, ah. permanent Invest 

"l f ” T nP - ,0 , " M,ut £ ‘ S - 000 - Investments; of Adelaide, to over 

£-Z •’ or w. , . '1 TaS,mmifl - ,0 <>t Queenland. ob(.ut 

l — of Western Australia, over £17,000. 

l " ,nsi " K - '***»•- ,,f reqieetlvc universities indicate differences greater 
titan the amount of Income or of exitemlltures: Melbourne, Svdnev, and Adelaide 
tave fitl ns ncadetnie homes. The prevailing type of architecture is Gothic. 

f. iste.e.1 spires are on the slopes of Sydney and the plains of Melbourne. 

. The amount of hind, too, la-longing to Melbourne and lo Sydney Is large Plant- 
of "7 s shn,bs ail » *» ttie. academic impressiveness. The Universe 
■f Queensland, however. Is housed in a residence onfe use,] by the government 
a* t ni \ ersity of Western Australia has still to build it fitting environment 
.m< nl nlmrt llie l Diversity of THsnmnln dins only on ,. building,- which, despite • 
Its noble situation overlooking tin? iHuullful lmrbor, is antiquated. 

^ I 

H. HKNKAKCII ANI> TEACH I Nil. 

The universities of Austrnlla are I, oil. resenrcl, ngeuciea and teaclilng instl- 

;r\ Th ? °" tra ; HV 7 “>• - each represents . uethtals prevailing 

" h f •' nierk ‘ ,l > Ublverslty. The chief 1 subjects which the student presents for 
matriculation are Knglisli, mathematics, Greek. French, or Germlin, English 

chemist " r h r; Hler \ In . ulso ’ ilc preBent8 either economics, botany 

Uioniistry, biology, physics, phplology, or zoology ‘ * 

oJcrTo^!" 8 t '° V ? r . Wh !:!jf C * Uled 0 8 euer »‘ examination. But, in addition In 

sable, -.»• s i 8P 7 Ial 8choote ' he 18 P*m In certain speclte 

subjects, as. for , .stance, in-law he Is required to attain a certain high stand- 

engineering, a certain high standard in mathematics and * 

The chief difference heiween the Australian university student and the 
uerlcau is made evident at his matriculation. This mutclculatlon omp at or 
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about the a Re of lfi. Students for the medical school or school of law may enter 
upon their professional studies upon their entrance to the university. They 
do not become candidates for the decree of bachelor of arts, but for the decree 
of bachelor of medicine or bachelor of law. They enter usually at once and 
to a certain degree upon their professional study on entering the university. 
A few student, however, who are qble to give a longer time to their profes- 
sional studlesVo devote a year or more to what Is cnlled In America the under- 
graduate couite. ; % 

" «. THE CURRICULUM. 

The nonprofesslonai curriculum into which the student enters is not unlike 
that prevailing In a similar institution In the United 'folates. Certain extracts 
from the statements regarding the studies pursued are Interpretative. The 
course in the University of Melbourne Is typical : Greek and l,atin, represented 
by many courses, including Thucydides. Aeschylus, and Hoqier. Aristophanes, 
Herodotus, and Plutarch; Latli\ by Horace, Cicero. Juvenal, Lucretius, and 
Tacitus; history by the history of Greece and of the R<jman Republic, hy th** 
history of the British Empire, and by European history ; and hy politiml 
economy. Political economy, for instance, is divided into these subjects : 

The scope and method of economics. Outlines of development of economic 
theory. Industrial efficiency and organization of industry. Value. The dis- 
tribution of wealth between individuals and classes. Cutises of variations in 
wages, profits, interest, and rent. Unimproved values. Monopolies; money: 
currency: banking; credit; foreign trade; taxation; the tariff; the new protec- 
tion: consumption. Outlines of economic development of Great Britain and of 
Austrulusla and of industrial legislation. Trades-unionism and the new union. 
Ism* *. Outlines of pome socialistic theories. Present-day tendencies. Elements 
of statistics. 1 . \ 

iology is represented by such topics ns — 


4 Socitl evolution— early hisjory of society. Development of social institutions 
and ideas. Underlying principles of western civilization. Growth of modern 
democracy. Evolution of the social jyohlem. The present social structure; 
principles and problems of sorlolhgy>-4*t&ridnrds of social progress. Analysis 
of social institutions and social forces. Principles of communal development. 
The Individual, the family, and the State. Relation of sociojogy to ethics, psy- 
chology, and education. The present task of social science.” 

English is represented by the grea\>^uthors. Shakespeare, Milton. Car- 
lyle! Browning, and Matthew Arnold; French and German by many courses: 
mathematics, pure and mixed, by studies in analytics, calculus, solid geometry, 
kinetics, statics, hydrostatics, potential theory, hydrodynamics and elasticity, 
and theory of electricity; psychology, logic aipi ethics, which Include 'such 
Items as (1) Psychology — psychological standpoint and methods; analysis .of 
mental life; sensibility and purposive behavior; stages of mental develop- 
ment, the perceptual and ideational levels; memory and Imagination, thought, 
language, and belief. (2) Formal logic — the logical standpoint; the proln 
lem of definition and division; the laws of thought; formal statement ami 
Inference; fallacies; limits of formal logic. (3) Ethics-— the psychological 
. basis; the .problem of freedom ; stages in moral development; society and the 
Individual ; the nature of virtue ; the moral Judgment.*. 

Philosophy Is Interpreted by (1) the history of Greece from Thaies to Plato, 
augmented by the works of Burnet and Adam; and (2) by the history 
of modern philosophy, from Des Cartes ^o Kant, with reference especially to 

* The Melbourne UnlTeridty Calendar, 1010. pp. 428-9. 

• Ibid, p. 482. 

•Ibid, p. 480. . - 
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Pes Cartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume ; advanced ethics by 
‘ % such topics as the history of ethical systems, with special reference to Plato's 
Republic, Aristotle’s Ethics, Mill's Utilitarianism, and the moral theories of 
Bufler and Kant. The lectures also take up the development of political theory 
from Hobbes to Burke, 4 

Metaphysics is presented through such subjects as (1) the problem of mind 
and bod>, with textbook McDoupill, and interpretative readings from certain 
works of Ladd, Bergson, Samuel Butler, and Sherrington; (2) the theory of 
knowledge, which Includes lectures oh "The Intultionlstic and Critical Solu- * 
Hons of the Problem." "The Dialectic 0 f Hegel," atfe* Recent DevelQ(0£ntB* 
with interpretative readings from books by Hegel, Brocken, and James; (3) 
modern philosophical movements, the lectures covering the following points; 

An inquiry into the nature ami function of the Intellect, with special ref- 
erence to the views of Bradley, Bergson, ond the Pragmatists. (6) An -examina- 
tion of Bradley's theory of the absolute. <c) A consideration of Bergson's 
. view of the concept and his metaphysical method of intuition. In connection 
with these letters the students are advised to read the writings of Bradley, 
Bergson. Stewart, and Allotta. 1 

. These subjects referred to are not unlike the offerings' found in the typical 
American college of the higher grade. Unlike, however, the American college, 
the proposed degree following these studies is sharply differentiated from the 
degree given with honors. 

Xo formal statement will be given of the studies leading to the professional ** 
degrees, with the exception of that of law. for the courses in law do seem 
to liuve special significance 'for a new nation. The curriculum in law Is 
broader and more fundamental than js found In many of the law schools of 
the United States. ’Among the chief iteuis are these: Modern political insti- 
tutions— (a) British political Institutions, ( b ) International relations and law, 
(c) modem political ideas; history and sources of English and Australian 
law— (a) legal method (judicial precedent, legislation, etc.), (6) the several 
courts and their history, their jurisdictions, and relations; the characteristics 
of the administration of justice In each, (c) the foundation of the law and 
the development of the courts, and of the administration of justice, In Aus- 
tralia ; Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia; jurisprudence, includ- 
ing Roman law; private International law; administrative law; the law of 
pro] terry hi land and conveyancing; the law of contract and personal property; 
the law of wrongs; the law of procedure and evidence; and equity. 1 

This statement indicates the closeness of the relationship existing between 
the college of liberal learning and the professional school of law placed In 
Australia, and similar conditions and agencies found In America. The simi- 
larities are normal, for both the Australian education and the American are 
based upon the British foundation and are Inspired by like Ideals. Their teach- 
ing staffs are also educated under similar conditions. Until the reqent war, 
however, the German ideal andSflethod had a far larger influence in America. 
Yet. ns I have said in a preceding paragraph and in Human Australasia, the 
professional school Is too lurgely made a substitute for the liberal education 
given in the American undergraduate college. 

7. PREPARATION POR THE PROFESSIONS. 

In Australia, as In most countries, the law, medicine, und the ministry 
remain ns the three great professions. In Australia, moreover, as elsewhere, 


•The frihoitrne t'nlverflty Calendar. 1019. pp. 430-441. 
Mind. pp. 441 — 441 *. 

•Ihld., pp. 600-513. 
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are Joined to these three, in recent year*, the professions of teaching, of eugl- 
n^ring, architecture, editorship, and pharmacy. Other callings, although less 
significant, are added, and will be added as the needs of the community demand. 
In Australia, rather more than in most nations, the training for these callings 
Is given in and through the universities. , 

But at once a certuin exception is 'to be made. This exception relates to tht 
training for the priesthood. The unlvei.dty is, without exception, the creature 
and institution of the State. The education, therefore, which is thus giveu 
Is secular. The teaching of religion is excluded, and, of course, by still stronger 
reasoning, the preparation of candidates for orders is rendered impossible. 
The condition obtains in Australia, in this respect, which obtains in the Ameri- 
can State universities. ^ 

The first duty of a people placed in a new country is to supply the material 
wants. Forests are to be felled, roads are to l>e made, houses are to be built, 
and lands are to be cultivated. The Australians in the first decades gave them- 
selves to the promotion of these material conditions. But scarcely had these 
conditions been properly cultivated before the intellectual and spiritual interests 
demanded a hearing. Presently the fundamental values, as Interpreted by intel- 
lect and by feeling, in terms of human welfare, emerged. The professions came, 
in time, to* have their place, and, by parity of development, the preparation of 
candidates for these profossloiiac^kl'rofessional students, as well as members 
of professions, held to certain cMmns of conduct am! of procedure. (1) They 
represent a body of literature which the members hafe made, or are making, 
relative to its rights, duties, histories, and opi>ort unities.' (2) They represent 
certain associations of the members with each other, forming a mutual aid 
society for defense and protection.! (3) They also recognize that they are not 
laboring for personal profit, but fit the service of the whole community. In 
each of these three elements of a pr^fessjon the intellectual element is primary. 
For, if In its origin civilization is laVfcely manual, in its development it is an 1 
must be Intellectual and ethical. The professions, therefore, become of pocuHar 
value in social progress. Such a value has the greatest worth in Australian 
and New Zeeland development For the mind of Australasia is a very practical 
mind. It works by rule of thumb. Almost unkuown to itself, it is* a prag- 
matic mind.' It works for to-day only, or at the longest, for to-morrow. Ii 
has little thought for the day after to-morrow. Sufficient unto the day. is the 
good or the evil^hereof. It is devoid of the theoretical. It lias no genius 
for spinning out* theories or systems, either from its own brain or from 
surrounding forces and circumstances. Under such a condition fbe training 
for the professions becomes of peculiar wortln* This worth is made especially 
great and impressive by reason of a certain thoroughness which characterizes 
the preparation. 

«. STUDENT LIFE AND ACTIVITIES. 

What are called student activities are not absent from the life of Australian 
universities. These activities are, as in America, of many and diverse types. 
Athletics abound. The usual games are played. Tenuis courts, football fields, 
and cricket ovals are common. Clubs for students, usually called “ unions/' are 
many. These unions are, on the whole, formed after the Oxford model. They 
are housed in buildings a t least as good as that which the Oxford University 
unlog possesses. These buildings serve as gathering places for all the diverse 
purposes that belong to undergraduate life. Meetings for debate, for quiet 
conferences, for reading, as *vell as for dining, are numerous. The membership 
includes all matriculants as well as professors. In certain unions there are 
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i>l>|M>rt unities given to graduate members. The unions In the great Universities 
of Melbourne mid Sydney particularly serve high and lofty ends by wise and 
efT^'tive methods. 

The soelnl life of the students Is not so consolidated or concentrated as In 
America. Dormitories lire less usual, exeelrt in the case of women" students. 
.Members of the university an- found dwelling in -all parts of the great cities. 

!». EXPENSES of STUDENTS. 

1 lie expenses of the students, ls>th for Instruction and for living, differ funda- 
mentally In the dlffemu universities. In the University of Tasmania, situated 
In the small town of Hobart, of 10,000 , ample, the cost tp much less than In the * 
large city of Sydney, Without doubt the highest cost Is found in the two 
lurg.-st cities, Sydney and Melbourne.- The cost Is probably lowest In Hobart 
and I ertb. In no case would the cost of living exceed *875. irckonlng *5 to a 
single jtonnd. In particular. Ormond College, the Presbyterian College of the 
• 1 aherslty of Melbourne, charges from about $3110 to *480 for residence. The 
general scale of living, which is hover than obtains lu American college towns. 
Influences the students' scale. The. universities have few' wealthy students. . 

The fees thnt are |>ahl directly to the universities aggregntc in the Cnl- 
varsity of Sydney ns follows:’ 


Education (diploma course 1 # 


Economics and commerce 

Economics (diploma course) 

226'' 

left w : 

First and second yeurs * 


■ . Third, fourth, and flfth earn. . . 

Medicine ’ 

3UT> 

IkMiilstry 

Science 

- - - ■ - - Hi 6 

774 

Agriculture - 


Velerlnnry science 

Engineering: 


Civil 

. 

Mining and metallurgical 

Mechanical and electrical - . 


Architecture __ 


llicsc figures cover the fees for the total niunber of years required to com- 
plete the courses, and Include both matriculation and graduation feca. 

e 

1<». SALARIES OF PROFESSORS. 

The matter of the student's expenses leads one to the Income of the members 
of the professorial staff. The salaries of professors, differ In different universi- 
ties Five thousand dollars would represent the Higher level, and half this sum 
i he lower. The universltjr being a Government Institution, a pension is allowed 
professors after the age of 05. or an age near 05. This pension, too, differs In 
tllm-rent cases and under dlfrerfntNgrcimistancos. It 'seldom would be more 
than half the normal stipend. ‘ 


'The Universities of Australia, table of fees and ccs» of graduation p. 27. 

■The first anil second years ore In department of arts 

■ n? 0 '" com P* r stive statement with American Institutions, see Ha In tics In universities 
and colleges in >1920. U. 8. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 20, 1920 

108268°— 22 3 
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11. EDUCATION OK WOMEN. 

The universities atv coeducational. Into all schools n mV colleges women and 
men are received on equal terms. The Identity of the educutiou Is nevepteri with 
general and cordial -appreciation. There are, however, organized or to Ik organ* 
Izetl. resident colleges for women. These colleges ure rather homes than direct 
means and conditions for carrying «>n academic work. A certain amount of 
instruction, however. Is given in these colleges in preparation for university 
examinations. The condition obtaining is well expressed in the net of IncoriHua. 
tlon of the Women's College of t lie University of Sydney. 

The Women's College is a college within the University of Sydney, wherein 
may be afforded residence and domestic supervision for women students of the 
university, with efliclent tutorial assistance in their preparation for the univer- 
sity lectures and examinations. All students in t lie college not already 
matriculated siiall, as soon as pructicahle, matriculate in the university, and 
shall be required duly to attend the lectures of the ufdversity In tliose subjects 
an examination and proficiency in which arc required for degrees, with Hie ex- 
ception, if thought tit, by any such student, of the lectures on ethics, metaphysics, 
and modern history. 10 

In the thirty yeurs which Ija ve passed since its foundation, 200 women have 
taken degrees. The contribution which those graduates have made to Australian 
life, and especially to that of Now South Wales, is well indicates! by the follow, 
ing statement* furnished by the principal : 

87 are married. * 

4 an* head nilet reuses of uchoota, 

88 are asslstiiul mist res w*t» at M-hoolti or ure engug<*d In private teaching 

6 are assistant librarians lu the great public libraries of Sydney. 

8 are engaged in private medical prnetlee 

3 are resident medical officers In public hospitals of Sydney. 

1 la honorary radiographic assistant at St Vincent's Hospital, Svdaev. 

1 la honorary pathologist at the Royal North Shore Hospital, Sydney'. 

, 1 Is medical Inspector t>f schools to the Egyptian tioverumciit. 

1 la engaged in the women's medical service for India, Countess of rHiflTerln's Fund. 

1 la engaged in lesean h work In Vienna In connection uhh under nourished nu<l rickety 
children, having dont very valuable preliminary work at the Lister Institute. 

1 la doing special medical eye work in India. 

4 are leaturera or demonstrator* at university or colleges. 

1 Is a lecturer for the Workers* Educational Association, and is now studying in the 
United States of America. 

1 la a Journalist. 

1 la & bank clerk. 

1 is a welfare worker for a large city firm.* 1 ' 

’ The increase, too, in- the number of students also Indicates Us enlarging lie 
fluence : 1800, 51 ; 1805, 01 ; 1000, 81 ; 1905, 153 ; 1010, 100 ; 1011, 105 ; 1012, 222 ; 
1013, 254; 1014, 207 ; 1015, 370; 1010, 400; 1017, 550; 1918, (HI ; 1019, 090. 

PRACTICE OF THE PROFESSIONS. 

The larger share of the men who graduate at the universities enter a pro- 
fesslon. One-half or more of the graduates of the Amerlcnn college go iuto 
business. The percentage of Australian students entering business is small 
. Candidates for the professions, being graduates of the universities, enter their 
life callings by a diversity of methods. In respect to medicine, compliance with 
the requirements of the General Medical Council, following graduation, gives 
them the right to practice in all parts of the United Kingdom, as well as In 
Australia, full reciprocity obtains In all parts of the Kingdom respecting 
the value of Australian university degrees.' 


»• The Women** College within the University of Sydney. 1920. University Catalogue, 
1920, pp. 642-3. 

11 From paper by the principal of the Women** College within the University of Sydney, 
Mia* 8. J. Wllllama, M. A. 
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In law the rule .s Hint In practice Is-fore tin- Hid. Court of Australia or 

VT, ‘ " f Ne ' v » Pii.lii.iic of the University 

t. V V'm **' r "" " ,e , U 1J - >'■** the right lo become a 

solicitor. Itesidus obtaining I, la decree, be must sene as an ••articled clerk" 

to .1 solicitor. At ...tiny points concessions tire made to the holder of the 
!X B dcttrcc. u the State of Victoria a hacheln^of laws „f ,| le University 
o .Mellamrne who has had « service of o„c year* "under articles" mny be 
admitted ns l.iiiilxier ami. solicitor. In South Australia a similar freedom Is 
granted to students of its university who hue the degrv^of buchelor of laws 
.students who propose to .become euglneera-civil, inicliuulcal, chemical, 
chsirical-llad that Jhelr entrance to their profession Is most effectively 
s-sunM by the four years of training in a university. The most fully equipped 
school of engineering is .Ik- Bussell School of the University of Sydney. There 
are. however. departments, or schools, of englm-eriug at Queensland, at Mel- 
bourne, at Adelaide, and Perth. Most graduates enter the Federal Public 

.Hoiks ile|mrt incuts. The engineers of Australia, like of Christchurch In 

" , " 1, " ro tb * |MW ' ,rul ' 1 * 1 all the graduates of Australasian 

of tlK^wortd. ThC} ' an> f ° U "’ 1 Am, ' rlf "\ Cl,ln,, > “nd most ports 

!-•. THE TRAININ': OP TEACHERS. 

T '"‘ f ‘"'" i ! v " f ' ,r,s in 't'tivcrsliles also offers u certain amount of gen- 
■•ral protessional trai * for teachers. Of such work Professor Holme, .if Sid- 

In J *?•'*** l : , ' ,,fOSS, : r r «*, 7»«™tton «*.o are also heads of the 
on its «7ma. ^ bt^Jwu"^' ^0^.^'^ 

r> nullity is M'ui It* teurlit»r* r<» graduate in aria. Western AiiKirHlin h.» 0 . 
depart, neat of edu. iitlon. but it Is not yet fully organlr^ 

profession is hemming more iiiqiortniit a:,d prosperous than It has 
>tx closer association with the universities Is u nart of thls mwU of 

i.7iisr" MI | lll 'i professional equipment for teaching can now be ob- 

tnlneii iu Australia, and the material rewards of teaching are like™ to lncX?'* 

, ,:i - N<> TltEols*itl-AL IXsTItrCTHlN. ~ 

Tbe Australian universities attempt im professional training in theology 
orgy, and ,u i.yt,s are edm at.-l i„ special hy tlie clmrches 

to « lo, 11 X \T" *'? S, ‘ r "'' Tl,esu *' h lt""'evee. at times connected, 

t a degtee. wltli a university, as Is seen in the Wesley College, of King's College 

a Sydney ; hut affiliation of kind. If existing. Is specially created. In order to 
mold tertniii almost inevitable embarrn^Htmnit^. 

For the universities of Australia are civil institutions. They have no relation- 
ship to the Christian of other religion, or to religions agencies. The followtig 
'dement, w hich la tnken from the act of lncorjioratlou of one of the allied col- 

lews a. Sydney, might lie made true-of the universities themselves. This act 
iiuikctt provision— 

“Calendsr, 1920. The Women's CoUeTwltbin Z p. 2. \. 
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In the act of Incorporation of the University of Atlelaiths tm», is found the'fol- 
lowing statement : 

No religions test shall he administered to any person In order to entitle him 
to be admitted as a student of the said university, or to hold otlirO therein, or to 
graduate thereat, or to hold any ‘advantage or privilege thereof, 1 * 

’ Such prohibitions, however not prevent students from organizing into 
Yoking Men's Christian Associations, Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
similar txalies. In general it would be my judgment that the religious iniluotuvs 
prevailing ui>on the students are less marked than are fmiud in the typical mii\er- 
sltles of Amcrleu. It may not U* uutlttiug to add that the elimination ,.f 
religion as a direct and sjiccllic tom* in the formation represents, in Hie opinion 
of many, g serious hick and loss. 


A 


“Calendar uf the Luiver»Hj of Adelaide fur ihe Year l'.'-'U, p. 
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CffAPTEIi m. 

Till-: IWIVKKSITY OF XKW ZEALAND. 

• * 

'• ‘’"•NTHAST "KTWKEN AUHTKALIA A.M) NEW ZEALAND. 

Tl.o c.nimK! l-'twc-n llio |M>uple ,.f Australia an d ,l,o people of New Zealand 

S «v I expressed In of „ rcvnl novel. the chamctem 1* 

1 « • sm y : 

P »«rts arr : ss r„r;,r^ 

n * f ' ,a '»«l**r*. Ji»st tiH you Kiiirllxb an* Inlanders. net down In a narrow 
ir n-m»try a narrow ribbon of ru^nl Inn. I |„ H , { u t he l^'non 

i»rido \y?'1'LV n,n * 4 he p our of »rlf-8uffici<>ncv, our parochial 

I . Hrt ‘ ProtfivsMvp mid all that, hut there'* a ircntlc dmw«l.»p£ in £ 

nir we don t iuhn! to droaui dreams; nature provide* us with three meat 

II '**•> ; wc n» not ambit man; wo get wlmt wo S 

:s^.wff3».:yr “ sa 

Itm Hm n s sound hint: In Australia that makes a man roatloRR fllla him full 

.1? I * / P ! “ l •I'onsnml miloK of |kwhII>III||<-n ,n<l discoveries. The 

H o « A "’ i,n, ! lu ls " »«' Hu «.mher U.mlh. suke* Hi 

it? uini jx'&z Ssr dear's; 

' a p Zi&zpii'z 

Tho soolsl and molnl difference between Now Zealand and Australia la oou- 
r«slc In llu; «„•„ .-I mi. donut systems ,,f .Lose Islands. The contrast In the 
I ""Is Of higher education Is quit., ns strongly mtrrked ns Is the contrast 
"■l«een the soeiul life of New Zealand, und thesoclnl life of Austmlla. 

-• T,,fe UN,0N OE COLLEflES IN THE PN I VERS ITT or NEW ZEALAND. 

The higher P,lacn,lon of New ^and to concentrate^ In the University of 

* fw /ealan * 1 op** In its four Affiliated or constituent collegia Its history be* 
elns In the year 1801, with the establishment and endowment of a unlveralty 
>j the ITovinee of Otago through Its Provincial Council, a year after the 
.ener.,1 Assembly of the Preaby.erlun Ch.treh took upon Itself to lay the founda- 
*hm of another university In and for New Zealand. Until 1874. these two 
foundations rwualued ns sepumte units. In Unit year the University of Otago 
surrendered, or at least put Into abeyance, its right to confer degrees, and be- 
came affiliated with the Unlveralty of New Zealand Itaelf. It waTto this con- 
solldntion, or absorption, agreed that the university of the State ahould have ' 
for lla chief function the conferring of degrees, and that the other Institution 
or Institutions, should give Instruction without conferring degrees. 
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Distinct «ml notable minions were made tit this time to the force# of the 
h Ijr her education. Cantcrhftry College ut Thrlutehurvli— an KiifflUh eocletdm* *- 
tlcal iiiKl educutiounl oulotiy — was fomulcil in 1873.’ Auckland rniwrsity (\»l* 
legi*. at the largest city, was founded in 1SS2. and Victoria College at the mpitaf 
, city of Well lugton, In 1M*7.* Thu?* the Vnlvrrshy uf tltiiffo. Cjimcrttiiry College, 
the I’nlverslty College ut Auckland, and Victoria at Wellington cuuic to <H»n* 
Btltute. as teaching forces. Hie l’ i literal ty of New Zealand. 

:t. PRIVATION uf THE CuN STITT KXT Od.U.iIK* T<» I..U1I irTlint.. 

The relation of these four colleges to each other. n«-*wcll as to the uni- 
versity. and their t snout la 1 **mstil ut ions /ind the const it ut Ion of the university 
Itself form i*. most inb*re>llng movcimid ami condition in .u-udeuii*- history. 

The government of the university rests with n senate. The senate consists 
of 24 memlters, who are uppoliittsl as follows: 

Iff) Fight an* elect**! hy the district t'ourl of t%»u\.** ;»i ion ; that is. by 
(lie ff rad nates. 

<M Klffht Hp|s»int«sl hy the governing bodies of the affiliated collet's, two 
hy each. 

<Mr) Four ap|*olnb*d by the professorial I «*ards of tbe utlllintcd colleges. one 
hy each. 

(rf) Four np|Mdnti\1 by the Coventor in Council.* 

The nennte thus forme* I is the ruling and ultimate power -in the foundation' 
Though not giving lust ruction, it deb-rmitn's the amount of iusiructiou mscs 
nary to lie received for obtaining dogret's. It ouitnds examinations through 
appointing the examiners. It thus exercises complete control ultfunitely out 
the scholastic Interests of the four n milnt«Ml colleges, li ant not 1 m* called 
a Federal unlv* raity. i*%*r the ailh*P*s are not bdenned iiito the one founda- 
tion. But the oolh ges are governed hy the university Itself. Yet. In the essential 
working arrangements of each individual college, the university has no pari. 

The. management of the four attlUnbsl institution* rests, as Ims Ixvn inti- 
mated, not with tin* senate of the ujflversity. but with the collegiate Isslies 
themselves. Tills government differs in the four institutions. The I nlwrsin 
College, at Auckland. is govermsl hy a council, consisting of 11 iucihImtk. scr\* 
Ing in oflW for a term of thnv years. Nine of the?c mv elect* si by the 
graduate* of the dlstricl, by the m.emi*crs of the legislature for the district, ibid 
by the Covorimr in jrtuinell, dins* being delegate*) to each Imdy for rhvtion 
Tile mayor of Aut^unl ami the chairman of the local U>ard of pducntloti an- 
members of the council, ex ofliclo, 

Victoria College, at Wellington, Is fcoverned also by n council, consisting of 1(1 
memVrSj, The term of ottloc Is 3 years. FIltaMi of these members are elect ed-- 

• Meat ion, however, should he tnade'of the fact that, in advance of the formal founda- 
tion of Canterbury College, then* was created tn Christchurch an nshoriatlon called the 
rotlealate Colon. "This was an unofficial voluntury association, formed with the ob^et 
of giving academic teaching. . Iswtures were deliver**! hy the maiden* of Christ *s Co I bye 
and hy !>r. Powell. Those who attended were partly rnriowt teachers who lind the In 
atincta of scholars and who wished to excel In their profession, and partly clever and 
ambitious pupils who bad advanced beyond the teaching then given at the common 
•cBoola and who had nowhere else to go. The standard of till* association was far below 
that of the upper classes of our secondary schools nowadays. It* students had small 
Latin and less Greek, and no English at all, In the sense we now give to the terra 

* English.? It soon dropped out of existence. Into obscur’ty. Still It deserves mention 
as the precursor of Canterbury- College, of which Us stftdents formed the nucleus.* 1 
(Life of Helen Macmillan Bowen, hy Edith Kearle Grossman, p. 10.) 

•For dates, see ** L’nlversltf Reform in New Zealand, Cb. 1, p. 7. 

♦ University Reform In New Zealand, Ch. 11, p. 17. 
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3 by each body— by the graduates of the district, by the members of the legis- 
lature for the district, by the teachers of the primary schools in the district, by 
education boanUTln the district, and by the Governor In Council. The profes- 
jwjrhil board elects one member. But no professor Is eligible for membership in 

the council. * 

Canterbury College, at Christchurch, is controlled by a council, or hoard of 
governors, of 10 members. Of these 0 are elected byibe graduates of the dis- 
trict, 3 by members of the legislature for the district, 3 by the teachers of 
primary schools in the district, 3 by school committees, 3 by the Governor in 
Council, and 1 by the professorial board. As obtains in Auckland University 
College and Victoria College, wo professor may be elected to the council. 

Otago University, too, is under the government of a council, of 12 members, 
with a term of office of 5 years. However. Otago University, round I has 2 life 
members, who were elected midor the original constitution. The election to this 
body is mude ns follow's: Four by the graduates of the district, 6 by the Gov- 
oraor In Council, and 2 by the professorial hoard. Tly> 2 members elected by 
the professorial hnhrd may he professors, but no other professor Is eligible. * ' 

By the side of, and in certain relations superior both in respect to the council 
of the individual college and, to the senate of the university, stands a body 
known as tire professorial board or boawls. The professorial board exercises 
functions quite akin to tljqse that belong to the faculty of the American univer- 
siuU.r college. It is concerned with the academic standing of students and with 
I la* other administrative work of a college of liberal arts. 

Tlie statement of these facts serves to illustrate the division of functions and 
the possibility of divergence and disagreements between the different bodies 
wbn h are concerned with the intimate elements of administration. The in- 
ference, based upon the statement, is confirmed by academic history. The com- 
plexity and closeness of relationship have given rise, in 40 years, to not a little 
irritation and friction. The Irritation has,Jn turn, resulted in many attempts 
.ut reform, both formal and personal. These endeavors have met with only 
partial success. The condition lying behind and In these attempts Is Indicated 
hi the following paragraphs, taken from “University Refopn in New Zealand,” 
published under the directing of the University Reform Association : 

'l lie absence of the academic point of view makes Itself felt Jn many wavs 
falling into two types. Either the senate or councils have an aim In view* 
entirely different from thut of the university teacher here or elsewhere* or In 
Ollier eases the governing bodles-aiid teachers have the same aim in view but 
differ entirely as to the means by which that aim may be attained I 

An Ijistnm'C'Of the first kind ;s 4hnt the governing bodies contemplate nbd 
encourage purely Instructional methods of teaching in subjects in which that 
method tins liceii .more, or less abandoned in other universities, e. g., modern*' 
languages and psychology. Or, again, the senate believes tu theViucational 
value of compelling all students to study certain subjects Irresiwctlve of their* 
aptitudes and Inci hint tons; and this notion Is quite Obsolete in the educational 
world. Instances of the second kind are the retention of methods of examina- 
tion which have been abandoned elsewhere, arising from the desire to maintain 
the standard of our degrees and to exercise a salutary check over Inferior 
teachers. No one doubts the genuineness with which both* lay governors and 
professors In general desire to attain these ends, bnt through Ignorance the 
l«y governors adopt methods which, In the opinion of the great mass of com- 
petent authorities, tend directly to produce the opposite effects. Again, both 
luy governors and professors are anxious to encourage the bona fide evening ' 
student, and the exempted student, to gain benefits by the existence of university 
institutions In New Zealand ;-but the nature of the means adopted, at nt/y rate 
in the North Island, inflicts Injury on the university as a whole, without bene- 
fiting the persons foncemed to a corresponding extent; whereas other univer- 
sities achieve the same ends by other and more effective means,* 


• University Reform In New Zealand, pp. 82-33. 
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18 HIGHER EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 

# 

4. EXAMINATIONS AND MXlREEfi. 

Perhaps the most outstanding element tn the interpretation of the history or 
the present condition of the University of New Zealand relates to the nyitter of 
examinations and of decrees. With certain exceptions, the examination#* are ex- 
teraal, and tlie degrees are grunted ui»on the basis of such external tests. 

Speaking generally, one may sn.v that in nil other Tenses the senate appoints 
examiners for the various subjects s|>eoiticd hq the courses it Inis drawn up. 
Usually these examiners are scholars of repute, resident in (ireut Britain, hut 
In some instances the senate has deemed it woessary to appoint local men; 
for example, in the professional law examinations the examiners are far the 
most part local* practicing lawyers. No teacher takes part in these degree K\- „ 
amlnutlons. This Is the external system. It Is true, however, that for pass 
degrees the practical work in the exi>eriinenta) sciences is judged by the 
teachers, and thus a very iuiinirtant part of the work of the students In 'these 
subjects never comes under the judgment of the British examiner.* 

This method is not absolutely unique. Rut there Is only one other outstand- 
ing instance that can now be recalled. Attempts to remedy what is by many . 
members of the faculties of New Zealand colleges regarded as -an evil have 
so far failed. The advantages of the system have been noted ns: 

(1) The method Is* unbiased, has always the same forni, and is uninfluenced 
by personality. 

(2) The state of efliclency is kept up and the teaching is quickened. 

(3) The worth of the degree is enhanced and the status of the university 
Is enlarged. 

> (4) \Vbi)e it Is recognized that t|»e systenHms its disadvantages. it Is also. 

/ affirmed that the peculiar conditions innk^ft necessary to continue It. 7 ' 

The objections to this system of external examinations are*, by most judges, 
regarded as more weighty than the advantages alluded to. The disadvantages 
have been put under seven heads : 

(1) The system deprives the teacher of Ihe dignity wldclwprnperly belongs . 
to his profession. He is regarded by the students as an inferior person, under 

, the rule -of tiie exuminer. The students resent .the introduction of any. course, 
or of any matter, which does not directly fit them for the elaminnt ions* It 
also affects the choice of teuehers by the students^hat teacher being most in 
favor who is willing to be what is known as “.an examination hack.” 

(2) It incites the student to “ cram “ for examinations. He finds that heeding 
the syllabus and the study of old examination papers and of textbooks written 
by the examiner make it easier for him to pass the Anal tests. Th’e aim to 

'make a good appearance in them moves him to a greater degree than any 
enthusiasm for liberal learning or d broad education. 

(3) It serves to lessen, in the minds of the student, The value of practical 
, work. In the exper! mental sciences the laboratory play# an* important part. 

But under the. system of the external examinations every candidate for^a pass 
degree presents a certificate from his teacher stating that lie hits acceptably jf 
completed n laboratory course. For honors In place of the certificate some- 
times a thesis Is required, which may be a theoretical one and therefore may 
by no means indicate the skill in practical work. But of the difference in^he. 

- ' character of the practical work done by an Honor student and by the student 
at the bottom of the ciuss the British examiner knows nothing. The tendency, 
therefore, on the part of both student and teacher , is to place little emphasis 
on laboratory cotfrses. 

• University Reform tn New Zealand, pp. 73 — 74. ^ 

' Ibid. pp. 80-82. . 
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(4) It series to weaken the initiative and individuality of thfe teacher 

and the Rtudent The very fact that the system produces uniformity Is a 
stigma. It Infers that a subject can be taught by one method only. It tends 
to jiiecimnlrat work. Instruction and research lack quickening and Inspiration. 
In preparation for external examinations Intellectual curiosity Is dulled. 
Originality and Individuality are unpopular, for they tend to lead one out of the 
safe environments of (he syllabus provided by the senate, on the basis* of 
which his Intellectual fate Is sealed Experience has laught the student that 
to do work outside, of this syllabus Is frnught with disaster. Science is 
regarded by him ns n certain number of facts to he memorized for the time 
being only, not ns n training toward lasting intellectual power and scientific 
acumen. His study comes to have for its purpose the passing of the final test, 
a ml consists chiefly of that subject matter which ultimately will bring him to 
that deslred'goal. 

('•> The answers of a ?ew questions offered by .the examiner are not con- 
sidered a fair indication of the real worth of work whitMi. perhaps, has covered 
years of study. This especially obtains in the case of tiie student of scientific 
courses. Also if anything happens to prevent him from taking examhuYtions 
a whole year of time is lost, and by this ihlsforthn^ he may be^ debarred from 
ever receiving a senior scholarship or. honors, no matter how worthy the work 
• he iias done. 

(fit The Influence of the system of external examinations touches, too, the 
responsibility of the counts In making appointments. The worth of a mem- 
ber of the college staff Is liable to he judged by his capacity to get men through 
tkeir examinations rather Jhnn by any special nbillt.v he may huve or- by any 
enthusiasm for Ills work lie may posseyT The people in New Zealand feel that 
while other countrics'try to remove <tfny impression that the*" teaching Is less 
important than examinations, thor system prevailing in their country .serves 
to put the emphnsis on the examinations. Hence they feel that suitable appoint- 
ments to Tiie college staff should he made. 

•(7) The system lessens the rank and the Influence *o7 the university. It 
tends to create a flick -of confldeitTe In the -Institution which, for itself, suffers 
a loss of resjioct. It Intimates a distrust, of the ability or the 'fairness of the 
teachers.* . * , , * 

- . 9 

.%. CTHKENT CRITICISMS. 

./* 

Tiie whole university orgaiflzation is also made the object of special criti- 
cism. For dissatisfaction with the system is general and strong. The criticism 
rein res largely to five points. 

(1) A lack of cooperation Is evident, not only-, lietween the governing bodies 

but also between the colleges themselves, and in their relation to the examining 
university. The remedy Is yet to he foupd to correct conditions which have 
resulted In the encroaching of one body upon the rights and duties of others 
and In the lowering of the standard of teaching.' (S 

(2) The senate, which should la* the governing and coordinating lay laxly, 
is occupied and loaded down with technical details, assuming duties which 
rightfully belong to the faculties or to the professorial hoards. 

(3) Conferences between the members of the professorial boards* are rare. 
This condition results lp what may he eaUed Intellectual Isolation, which* In 
turn, has a deadening effect on the teachers. 

(4) In 'the three colleges, firom the councils of which the professors are ex- 
cluded by statute, the professorial, hoards communicate with the cmuuils by 


" t'nlverulty Reform lo New Eugland, pp. 8S-88. 
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writing. This Is 'considered an unbusinesslike method, nud therefore objec- 
tionable. The limitations, too, of tlie written pnfter prevent* the faculties from 
giving full information and suggestions which might aid the councils to ad- 
ministering their duties by wise* and proj>er methods. 

(5) Although the electors of the senate and college councils, individually, 
may be Interested In the university work, the different electing bodies inuy he 
out of touch with each other and with the college. The elections to tie* council 
take place at frequent lutervnls, but amuse little, if any, interest. In rite elec- 
tions to the senate the personal element, rutlier tkuu a broad policy, rules/* 

Despite the current criticisms of the higher education in Imth New Zealand 
and Australia. It Is ever to be affirmed that In these new communities the forces 
of the higher education ure vigorous, jtosHessed of poblc ^termination, ;md 
guided by wise unit true counsels. Their difficulties— and they have difficulties 
many and serious— arise from the newness of the civilization In which they 
are placed, and from their remoteness from the older countries. That they will 
emerge Into a yet larger life and with more powerful agencies U Just as clear 
as Is the future of these island-continents. The course which they have to 
make ui>oi» the great human sea 1s a long and troublous one. "A wise In- 
terpreter has said, “ In Australia we have not recognized this ini|>ortniit truth— 
with the result thnt our developing society tosses rudderless amid * the irra- 
tional fortes of political party spleen nud class bias. Those Individuals who 
desire to study ami to know are largely powerless to help themselves to a 
wider and more truly sochil vision. Beyond the shores of Australia the world* 
storm rages with increasing intensity; our will to Internal cohesion Is con- 
stantly disturbed by social di-torder and n class hatred that Is fast liecomlng 
*tereotyi>ed. Yet we alone of nil the civilized nations give no serious considera- 
tion to the dee|>er soeiul causes of disorder. And our cuuadty for social unity 
and peace diminishes." * 

But these difficulties seem less serious when one compares them,. ns one well 
may, with the difficulties which beset the oldest American college for her first 
century. And also with the difficulties of the College of William ami Mary, and 
of Yule (the second and third In order of foundation), for their flrsr decades. 
Australian universities cau well be inspired by hojie and should lie willing to 
anticipate nnd to use the grand virtue of patience, the great virtue in uni- 
versity administration. # 


•University Reform In New Zealand, pp. 100-irt). 

"Australia: Economic and Political Studies. Edited by Meredith Atkinaon. 
Australian Comical Consciousness,** by I*rof. Elton Mayo, x p. 144. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LIBRARIES. 


Carlyle. In Ms lectures on the Hen. ns n Man of Letters/saM that the “true 
university " Is “ a collection of iHH.ks.’ - The remurk Is one of those half-truths 

uh.di needs the other half to make the s|.here c, v etc. The other half of o 

university Is a community of personalities, (liven a community of (treat per- 
sonnlltles and a (treat collection of lawks and the university Is founded ready. 
...ml cuter for service. The libraries of the - Universities of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, he It said, are not Inadequate. In fact, they would /ank well with 
t he Iwlter libraries In the Iwtler American college. Hut In other universities 
the c. .Meet ions are small. The means for their Increase are Inadequate The 
use of them by the srmleiitsjs slight. 

Hshcr |Jhroi 7 ^,f the University of Sydney, was founded In 18S5 through 
a bequest of f.10.000 h.v Thomas Fisher.’ and contains 117.0110 volumes. In the 
1 mverslty of Adelaide a library was established in IRIrJ by a gift of fO.OOO. 
The number of hooks now Included In the collection Is no.OtlO.* Also. In 1918 
”’ ,f r f “f, a " '”‘ r " nuu ' Pave £.100 to found. In memory of her late bnsband, 
Alfied Muller Slinpson. a library in aeronautics to bear his name.* Victoria 
° ejre, of the University of New Zen hi ml. ixissesseM n, libra by of about 12,000 
books, which is maintained by annual grants of £**) drawn from the college 
funds The library of the University of Otago was established chleflf through 
subscriptions given by the people, and now has over 14.000 volumes. The selec- 
tion of the books fo* the students has Iieen carefully supervised by the Members 
»f Hi# faculties. Id the catalogue It Is stated that: 

attending the university, whether mntrleulated or Lot are en- 
. " *|j e *V*f of Il ' e library, and It Is nlso oiien as a library />f reference 

la the genera! public, who. however, must provide themselves wWi carts 3 
inlioisslun by application to the reglstrur.’ _ T ’•“™ s **• 

In mldltlon to the regular library of the University of Otago there Is a foun- 
dation known as the Hocken Library housed In the museum, to a wing especially 
constructed for the purpose, under conditions luld down by the donor of the col- 
lection. In 1906. Doctor Hocken, of Dunedin, proposed to give to the people 
of the Dominion represented by that city hfii books, pictnres. plana, and map* 
waring on the early history of New Zealand and Australia provided proper 
housing would be famished. The conditions of the gift being met the Hocken 
Library was established and the collection finally came under the full control 
of the university authorities. 1 * * 4 , 

1 Catalogue of the University of Sydney, 1020? p. 107. 

’Catalogue of the University of Adelaide, 1020, p. 6. 

•Ibid., p. 7. 

4 Catalogue of^the University of Otago. 1021, p. 80. 

Ibid., p. 82. 'History of Otago Dolvorslty. By O. B. Thompson, M. A., p. 208. 
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CHAPTER V. . 

EXAMINATIONS IN GENERAL. 


An integral and significant part of the universities of Australasia, as in nil 
British universities, is fpnnd in t he system of examinations. This part is, in 
the Judgment of tunny, altogether too significant. But. for better or for worse in- 
tellectual discipline. It does obtain. With the exception of New'SCealand. us else- 
where specifically indicated and interpreted, the method is fundamental to the 
university organization. The method is also internal, examinations being' 
conducted by the university itself, which offers tuition in the subjects In which 
the examination is prescribed. 

As a type of such examinations I submit here papers set In economics 
and # In education in the T’niverslty of Tasmania. These papers nre selects! In 
order both to Illustrate the kind of questions which are asked In these funda- 
mental disciplines, and also, by Indirection, to intimate Uie sort of subjects on 
which the youth of Australia arc meditating. They nre/iuite as comprehensive 
and as difficult as would he set for 'corresponding classes in American colleges. 

I. ECONOMICS.^ 

I- "Wages boards wen* first adopted for the purpose of preventing sweating, 
the arbitration court to prevent industrial warfare." .Comment on this state- 
ment, giving a critical analysis of the ‘present functions of the arbitration 
courts and wages bourda. 

2. Whn t are some of the more important problems connected with rural de- 

velopment In Australia? Mention briefly some suggested -methods of dealing 
with these problems. •* ' 

3. T’pon what genera! grounds lias State ownership of Industry been advo- 
cated? 'Illustrate by reference to Tasmanian conditions. 

4. *If you were asked to phm an economic survey of Tasmania, what data 
would you seek and wlint methods would you employ urider the head of pro- 
duction ? 

5. Distinguish wealth from Welfare. Show how the latter mav vary owing 
to changes In (ft) the amount and (ft) the distribution of the national income. • 
Illustrate by reference to Australian conditions. 

6. What do yon consider have lieen the main causes of the rapid rise in prices 
during the past five years? The EvonomUt index number of wholesale prices 
in England rose 122 per cent between July, 1914, and March, 1919, while for 
the same period the Commonwealth Statistician's index number of wholesale 
prices in Australia rose only OS per cent. How do you occount for tills dis- 
crepancy? 

7. (o) " The bounty system proposed to make the whole community contribute* 

toward the production of certain commodities, though the whole of the com- 
munity does not desire their production.'* \ « 

(ft) "Dfiring the period July to December, 1917, the exports from Australia 
had a value of £34,804 293, while the imports were valued at £29.407,171. This 
gave a trade balance in our favor of over £5,000.000; that is to say, the Austra- 
lian community received over £5,000,000 more than It sent out in payment of 
imported goods." 
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(r) ° We should so amend our tariff as to render it capable orputtins everv 
manufacturer on even terms („t least) with these foreign manufacturers who 
produce most cheaply. *• 

Comment upon (he above statements, iHilnting out any fallacies. 

, ” , ? K,lort <* r *ti<i»I account of public tinance In .Australia during the war 

lull Zr" the adVl8al,U,fy of a levy 011 ca b |to1 t0 dqnidMte a portlou of the 

a Idseusa the value of taxation as a means of achieving sminl reform Suiv 
l»urt your conclusions by reference 'to Tasmanian mud it ions. 

"P Indicate the part played by banking in modem business and illustrate 
>onr answer by making speciul reference to the work of the Commonwealth 

i in i»k. 

11. hx plain fully how "Jhe cost-of living” Is measured la Australia, indi- 
cating any defects in the rftndts. 

11*. Consider the case for proteetioh as n fiscal imlicy In Australia. If its 

^ v< "' H upon which to construct a 

h* lent i tic turiff.' What si>eciul dangers should l»e a voided? 

1\ MUTATION, 

I • 

1. Quote any two k < mh \ detinithms of education, mid point out In eaoh eaae 
Huci!thm Ul OU " f de °* Sfal *‘ ynUr mv " v,tm of tI,e *»h‘uii1iik ami purpose of 

L\ How may the teaching of subject*, say. grammar and arithmetic, be mude 
mlpaJtlip 1 5 VUUa>U ‘ n,mrt a,t °b'etlier from the Information -that may lie 

». The following statements may Ik? said to mnrk three stages in the develon- 
me'it of isiunMloual theory. Explain them in the light of such theory, and 
oriefl> show in each case how the author came to use the expression* 

ii ‘i"! i'Tl"!V Kh " "•'"“•'I IM’I'lii himself to lin vo nil the toninicg llmt 

HiiIk'I, oleft the woi;l,l Into, jet If he Imve not hukIUmI the solid tilings In them 
ns well os Ihe words and lexicons, he were nolldni; so imioli to lie esteeuiml a 
icartiHl man us uny yeoinnn or tradesman coiiii>ctently wise in Ida motlfer dia- 
lect only. ^ 

(h) •• Let childhood rljien In childhood” 

(e) ** I want to psychologize education.*’ 

„ 4 - l ’ rle,l J 1 **»«■ views oT the Jesuits, the l*ort loyalists. nll( | Kouaseau 

on ctnnliilioii. Show what Use you would make of this iusllnct to secure the 
nmxlnnim of good and the minimum of imrm. - 

! l , l*>at attention sums up the past life and character V on 

individual and determines what life ami character ahall Ih> in tlie future, 
.lust ify or criticize this statement. 

0. Granting educutldn to Ik* a process of self-realization, indicate briefly the 
vjducto the teacher of a knowledge of the eduenuds Instinctive tendencies 
, J* lra IT ® gr 1 mv 1 tl , 1 ? f .interest from the primitive ftsjKHt as a n leans of self- 
preservation to the highest subjective side. 

K. Iljacuas the prohleimrlliat are Incident to a nntural correlation of at udles 
». (five a concise statement of the importune of questioning In the educative 
process, and estimate Qi^valtie of the Socrntic method in the general work of 
oral instruction. . 

10. State and discuss Bent hum's ennoiiM of punishment. 

11. Outline the leading features of Spartan education, and traefc its Influence 
in uny modem system. 

12. Ilow has the study of heredity influenced educational tliought? Dkeuss 
in the course of your answer the theory of the transmission of acquired char- 
naensticii' 

# 3- EXTERNAL EXAMINATIONS. 


These papers, which are thus presented In selections, represent the Internal 
examinations. Two Australian universities also offer what are called public, 
or external, examinations examinations, however, which are less significant 
than those conducted by the University of New Zealand, as already described. 
The University of Adelaide provides tests for Individual students of almost 


for degree*, the miver.lty of Tasmania, November, 1910, and 

®3rc« ( 1920* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

«* 

WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

✓ 

1. KI(JN1K1C*AXCK *»K TIIK MOVKMKNT. 

!'.*rliu|.s the most inii«*tiin( movement l.mklna t»'the </,nrf t«rnrr of the 
tini\ crslty to the mnmumity Is found In wind is known os the Workers* Edit- * 
* ':• t i. *t m I Association. This association, established In England in the year 
represents n fnlrration of various organizations with the uini of pro- 
,,mli "* s l,u ‘ Ul ^ wr wiucnrioii of tli<* |«nple. it htiR diverse relations. But it* 

^ i liirf relation and its princi|>al work is to curry lorwnril the education of Uu» 
adult citizens of the working classes in such subjects ns government, sociology, 
.voiM.ii.ics, industrial history, psychology, and similur brupclie*. Its purpose 
i< 0"i to offer (ccliiiictil training, lint an odiiention ns Htwrul ami as targe %* 
il«c conditions allow. It is n ■ movement to euriwhc lrt>eral colleges to the 
IsHiple. p A 

'I his movement has met with great sui'cess In all parts of the British Empire. 

So general has the movement Uvotue (hat a world federation has rofontly been 
formed In London. In no part of the British Empire has its success been 

pre.iter t linn in the CbiinnoiiweaJthT of Australia. " . 

The sipuitlcaiK'C of this movement Ittcomc* yet more impressive* as it Is 
inter|»retei| liy the rumlamental faets of the whotf industrial movement. 

The workmen of Australia are more thoroughly Joined tfgetlier in unions 
’ than are the workmen of any other nation. The members of the individual 
union are closely Interlocked with other unions. If not organized into one hip 
union *o. It. V. ). they ure yet more closely allied to such a formation than 
obtains elsewhere. The class conscience and consciousness In the Australian 
State is deep and vital. The early foundation and the Industrial additions made 
b. the imputation represent the laboring- class of the community. Most Inmib 
Plants were gold seekers, farmers, herdsmen, carpal tern, machinists The state 
” r trend .of society lias been and still .^Industrial, agricultural, and pastoral 
iioM’oiiiiniiiiity -thus conditioned has been surrounds! by the significant cir- 
cumstance of geographical remeteneks. Australia am) New Zealaud. however 
’ gr«il in* themselves, are yet rcmote»fmm the general trend of |H>pultftioii -and 
the movements of trade. The people who come to the cities, aud about one* 
half do, live naturally In close and tntimute association. The couiiuuulty has 
Ihs*u a prosjierous one. Farming, the raining of cuttle and of sheep represent 
the great industries outside the cities. The whole shipping business has also 
results! in wealth. If great 'fortunes have been few. moderate fortunes huve 
Imsmi numerous, und the comfort of the people of the Commonwealth has been 
general' and constant. / ♦ 

■ . t ’ h ‘ l 10 PuI»tIon thus formed has been, and, In the judgment of the teamed j 
ami the Ignorant, of the Influential timl tlie obscure, with a few exceptions Is to 

. um! ri,uu W *•**• " ll| K‘ If there lie u single determination on. which the 

Australians und the New Zealanders agree. It la tliat their part of the world 
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*ball l*» free frvm the intermixture of races. The contrast lad ween such q 
population nml that whlrlo ohtaius in the Hawaiian 1hIiiihL is frt*im*ntly re* 
f^rrtNt to In Austnilln mol New Zealand. and always with advantage to tin* 
purer hnvd. 

^et Info thin Industrial social y the iicilntor has come. He seeks to siN'iin 1 a 
lurgvr wage and a shorter day or week. He demands, and demands stnuigh. 
Ik* t ter working eonditiotis. His un-tlunls and menus are nTit unlike those t 1 km 
obtain in the industrial towns of V*w England or on the wharves of the Huds-ti 
River. Ills regard for the chilli h*s, or for the prrstiuiisl rights of others tIi.-iii 
t In whom he serves. m*-;iis to Im* slight, llis aim is apparently narrow, and for 
securing ft he seizes whatever t«*»ls lie at his hand. 

Such a seli^y, so omipaet. so interlocked, so segregated. w > fraught with 
p«tKsihilities of e\|HTiinenl. represent* a condition in which (he knowledge. the 
intelligemv. tile sen** of Judgment. the imuer of interpretation, the sxmpathy 
l*et ween social rlasses. wldelt t he. Workers* Kdneat muni Association represent*, 
fiDda a peculiarly rit h field of highest social and ts onoinie inttueinv. 

^’N I V WtSITY Tr-niltlAI. ( L\NSKS. 

The *1**0181 inctlm*! that Is used in and hy the AVnrkers* Educational Assocl.i- 
tlon 1 h found in the organization of what is known as University Tutorial Clasps 
The essentia! elements of sueh a method of Inst na tion haw Pmmi Interpreted 
an follows: ^ 

A tutorlnt rlass consists of from if* to :ut students who nu*et omv a wivk 
during the Winter mouths. n*uully for ihn*o ismsemi he' year*. at a time nml 
plmv eon ven ient to themselves. The university eonies to the |*siple; it doc* 
not ask the l^.ple tosncrilliv more t linn a imrtion of their leisure, Each meet 
iii£ hist* for two hours, the ll.rst hour Iteiug usually devoted to a conversational 
leetun* hy the tutor, the wound Imihg taken up with questions and di*eti*sfuns 
when tutor and students thoroughly canvass the subject In all Its I muring*' 
•The spirit of good- fellowship that *«hui aristas makes tlds hour most fruitful 
In educational result* Atiached to each class is a select lihrary of Ixmks on 
of K,u,, '* m purchases ,-t textlhMik at a cost of n few 

shillings. ltesliU* giving a pledge to nfl end reguhyly to the best of his or her 
ability, every WanJ^rr of the' class Is existed to write one Vssay n fortnight 
(1*. essays a wuTWTn). To many |M*ople this condith^n seema inijstKsihle hut the 
most wonderful results have lieeii achieved by studisits who hud no preliminary 
training whatever in written i*om|tosition. It has lavn proved '-t hut what the 
people Inek Is not Intelligence. hut fnellity of expression. A sympathetic tutor, 
giving private help to nil who tussl It. nin produce remarkahie progress in all 
cm set*. 

Such claw** are organized under f the universities In every' State of Aus- 
trails. All of the governments are contributing ahout $r>.ooo each year hi 
the support of Hies** classes. The numlK>r *»f students enrolled In n recent year, 
was about- 3.000. fn New Zealand. at tin* Itegimdng of tin* year 1W1!>. tjmrc 
were four ludeiH-ndent ass*M*lnrfous. with a muncll covering the Immlnloii 
No less than 13S bodies were in ntfllhittun. of which ltd were trade-unions. 
The University of New /island has made in a recent year a contribution of 
about $4,000 for the work. 

VALUE OF 3THE WORK. 

The value of this type of work Is recognized ns of the highest A professor 
In one of the colleges of New Zenlund sul<X*o tue, in a loug conference, that it 
represents the snl vutlon of democracy; It serves not only to give knowledge and 
understanding hut also to unite the teaching Masse* of the university with the 
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emit community into nun tin I Kyiuimtlihw, IntellUlunl mul ethical. It a l»n n Mu 
in .Millie thrill together In jireiit liciimiii siM-hil Imdertakintf*. 

In the l tilted Staten tilt* Workers’ 1-Muait lolml As*oehifion has made ajow 
progress. Tin* fumtion* whhli the mm, •ratios miidit render in nfty pn>- 


hy Ur. lleriiert Kris, of the 
i ni|*«trV4i Mt serviem wliidi the 


iiiox rincnt Im'e Imm*u well ]M»iitt«^I on 
I niversitv of Kansas. Hr says tint! amon^ tlx 
universities ittuM render are: 

V ir v T. In t !tr Iliukhin of surveys of the I'dum inuil .nor, Is of the workers In 
v.irmus dMriets mnl thr development • *f plans to nuvt tlirin; set'oinl, in the 
l ,r "' isioti of premise^ for ni^lit ehtsses and sikmoier selnmls; third, pv the 
rdnMi-hments of scholarship* for promising sinllrnts hi the workers* i- hisses; 
fomih. in the provision of hooks mnl use of library ; lif (li t |»y the s'rmit of 
liiiaio ial ii'sistamv, if iiemssary ami pnietleahlej 


lkhtor I'rl.s nNo projterly interprets the ^rm 
toward all worth) enterprises design, •,! for the 
says; 


ral ur*od of (lie universities 
duration of the |Hs«ple. Ill* 


i li'*> me prolml^v dis|vomsl. If pr«»|**rly approai fi 
ipie«tinii of workers’ edmatinn. If they umM , 
would mid new' lu<ter to them, and it Would hriitf 
of the I'oiniminity which tit present regard the un 
class institutions/ 


ed. to mushier seriously tlie 
•lay a useful part in It. if 
tlJem In toueli with neethmti 
wrslth** as exclusive upper* 


in I'oiiflrmnthui of sin It a spirit a leader in thh 


A 1111 i x * rsit v imist semi Out its roots and hraiiel 
s«M i,(v . • • • It the morning of the day f 

v **r«ity, if it would fiiltill Its mission. must so interpret itself, us to gain tlie 
a iVerf t • • 1 1 and si|p|Hirt of the |H*opIe generally/ 


movement Ims. said: 


es. it rail never he u clone 
dr **all the people.” A uni- 


nl, d Vol. Mil, No. a.*, II. Sept, in, Tin- Workers* Kilm utioital 


Movement In g.e t'aitid suites, tty |>r. ItcrUil JYls, flip 
MH.I. US. 

«CaniWUh;o 1 :***!>« on Adult education, t'lotpler |*y A. 


of K .III SMS. |l 1 17. 

K. Miinoi<ri»lgv, it, 7t>. 


CHAPTER VII. 

RHODES SCHOLARS. 

1 . GKXKRAL 1 NTKRPRKTATH »NS. 


1 


* ^ evv Zealand and Australia are among riio beneficiaries of Cecil Rhodes's 
groat trust. According to the terms of his will 00 colonial (later increased to 00) 
scholarships, of the annual value of £300 each and “ tenable at any college in the 
University of Oxford for three* consecutive academical years,” were found<*d. Of 
these scholarships 0 were given to Rhodesia. 3. each to the colony of the Cape 
of Good IIo|k», to the South. African College school, the Stcjlenbosch College 
school, the DlocoRan College school of Rondebosch, St. Andrew's College school, 
Grahams town, to the colonies of Natal, New South Wales, South Australia! 
Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania. New Zealand, to the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec in Canada, and to the colonies or islands of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies, of. the Bermudas, and Jamaica. 

American scholarships also were appropriates! In a number sufflefent to grant 
2 to each State or Territory of the United States. Upon learning that the Ger- 
man Emjieror had made English a required subject in the schools of Germany, 
Rhodes added in a codicil the request that 5 annual scholarships at Oxford, of 
£2r»0 a year each, should l»v given to students of German birth. 1 “The object” 
lie stated, “ is that an understanding lietween the threevgrent powers will render 
, war impossible and educational relations make the strongest tie. 1 “S 

In laying the foundation for the colopiuf scholarship Rhodes realized that— 

the education of young colonists at one of the universities in the United King- 
dom Is of great advantage to them for giving breadth to their views, for their 
instruction In life and manners, und for instilling into their minds the advantage 
to the colonies, as well as to the United Kingdom, of the retention of the unitv 
of the Empire.* * * ■ 

The quail float ions essentia) for receiving a scholarship are outlined In the 
following paragraph, taken from the will: 

My desire being that the students who shall be elected- to the scholarships 
shall not be merely hookworms, I direct that In the election of a student to a 
scholarship regard shall l»e had to (1) his literary and sclmlnstic attainments; 
(ii) Ids fondness of and success in manly outdoor sports, such as cricket, foot- 
hall, and the like; (HI) his qualities of manhood, truth, courage, devotion, to 
duty, sympathy for and protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness, and 
fellowship; and (iv) hte exhibition during school days qf moral force of char- 

* acter and of instincts to lead and to tuke an Interest in his schoolmates, for 


1 Since the W t orid War the *choIar*hlps have been taken from Germany. 

* From Rhode*’* will, published In “The Life of the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes/* by 
Sir Lewi* Michel), Vol. I), p. 3.30, r 
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thiwp latter attributes will he likely in nfter life to milde him 
performance of public duties as Ills highest aim.' 


to esteem tlie 


A " M, " K t,u> wswstlons given to In the . holce of students f«w, the seliolnr- 

ships lie says: 


M.v hlenl ciuiillfied student would combine tlihse four .|unll(leiitions In the 
l"'o|""ii(iiis of three-tenths for the first. Uvo-tentlis for the seeond, three-teutha 
for i ho third, and two-fenths for tin* fourth qualification. 4 


WORTH OF TIf K SYSTEM 


IX AUSTRALIA X AXl) NEW ZEALAND SOCIETY. 


ttlversitles of Anatralnsin Imre ls^>n' sending their regular- quota of 

eiuididntns to Oxford. At (be llliiversil ii^s of Ansi rnliisin. ns also among* 

the universities of Anterien. there is u eertnin degrei* of doubt respeeting the 
gaining of the testators great wtkli through his Instrument. ’Following- their 
residence at Oxford. Hie Australian men hare had diverse careers. A certain 
share, of eourse. have returned to their native land. Others have not returned— 
and the miniher is sur|irislngl.v larg.-— some remaining in Knglati.l. either as a 

IH-nnaueiit i.hl.llng >hiw or working and some going forth Into India 

er lo other parts of the far-ltiing Kmpire. . 

Ithodes scholars from nve made distinct to 

knowledge and to human well-la-ing. The llrst Itlnsles scholar, for Instance, 
ol New Zenlaml, Allan Thompson, is-uow enmtor of the tniiseum at Wellington 1 

11 m,,s < "taut and useful organization giving lirst ruto scientilir service In 

the South Seas. The warden of Trinity College. Melbourne, is a Rhodes mail, 
other scholars have returned home without apparently -bearing large and 
lasting advantages from tfie three years of residence on the- hunks of the 
Isis. Snell a result Is Iterliaps not to. he wholly unexpected. Cnu not n similar 
mici*(. relation regarding Ainerlean Itlnsles sehnlars also lie made?. It Is 
probably true in Australia and jn New Zealand, os It is said to he true lit* 
America. '• 


In putMii^ flu* prolKtbihth-s of the success of the Rhodes scholarships iu 
Ciimhu: out tlio ideas of flip founder, the record of the accomplishment of the 
Rhodes scholars niter their .return to this country is of great importance. The 
ivmI caliber of the men will he judged more h.v their ahilitv to “make g«>od ” 
m v*i rums American c/ircers than by their “class** nV Oxford. Their onnor- 
hmiHes to make effective the ideas which their « ft ford experience fins given 
them will de| h aid on their strategic location. both geographically and in the 
social organization. Kven a brief consideration of the problem will show that 
an absolute measure of degree of “making good “ would he diflicult. in view 
of t he various wcnpatlons in which the men are eugaging, the difference in 
conditions in different parts of the country, and the con ipa rati velv short time 
since they left Oxford. * * * * 


Kyen. while it Is admitted that in polities and diplomacy the original intent 
of t he plan has not been realized and is not Likely to he realized, one should * 
realize fully the significance of the large proportion — over one tiiird — of the 
men engaged in education, especially college touching. There is n closer rein- 
tionship in the United States than iu any other country twdwoen education ami 
public life: we are therefore justified In saying that* the Rhodes scholars in 
hat occupation, are in a position to exert as great mi influence ns they could 
in any other line— even in polities— and more than In the American diplomatic 
service. In view of the close relation betVeon law and political life in this 
country, some of the scholars engaged In the practice of law may he expected 
to lie^ome lenders In political life after their professional position Is estab- 
lished.. In*the ,r case, as for the* scholars, it should he remembered that the 
oldest Rhodes scholars are still young, and that In American political and 

nrrV : a ' ' 


"From Rhodes-H Mill. published- In “The Life of the Rlaht Hon. Cedi .1. Rhodes ** by 
Sir IjcwI* Michel I, Vpl. 11, p. .TJK. ’ 1 

* IhM., p. 338. See also. Parkin* The Rhodes Scholarships, p. 84 et seq. # - 
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-social life ' most of the leaders are selected from those who have demount rat mi 
U ieir worth In their own profession or business. From, this point of view the 

|:Cl5 18 that thC RMeS 80l,0,arH - W ^ W each 

The specifications laid lown by Rhodes are exacting and mere academic 
success wi I not fulfill them. So far as the body of men who “ate /one over 
,s eoncerned. It seems true to say that they have fulfilled Rhodes’s 
indicate * er * nW f * r r<lfum th,m their mere academic record at Oxford would 


n 


A No - U " "The Record of the America 1! Scholar* 

A Stn tiHtlml Study." hv It. W. Burges^ pp. 28 and 35, 

• Ibid., editorial article, p. 45. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

lihLA riOXS (>F THE UNIVERSITIES TO THE INSTITU 
' TIONS OF SOCIETY. 

The Influence of the universities of Anstralia and of the University of New 
/enlaml on the Institutions of these .States ft la difficult to 'interpret or to 
' tur thesv ^asthutlous are coui|K>sed of several und diverse 0 elements 
.ire the objects of constant change both subjective and eyterlor, and are placed 
in varying conditions and circumstances. * “ are platea 

Itiit certain relations or results of the working of the universities on the 
see nl and political Institutions of the Commonwealth and of the Dominion 
•I he haloed. Tlic Institutions which I have in mind are the family the 
•ivli government, the church, and property. y ’ tlle 

1. T(1 THE FAMILY. 

The family in Australian society, as m most societies, remains, despite all 

• omges. he supreme social unit. It is, however, more deepl^JK to 

I IS niegrntlug Inilueifces obtain In many other ..unifies These dis- 

...egnitlng ...llueiavs arise, tlrst. fro,,, the newness of the ,K,, U !ailon ^ond 
ro.n I lie uiistobleness of the IK.pulatlon; third, froth the general freedom of 
rZ ,dT, ;'.r tk T 1 m ‘" f ” ur,h - comprehensively, from 'the IndividS o 

• IT; 1,,,ve •»- <li»>>.t.»rr n tio n Of the 

* * iU ll,e , U,ited htllU ' H td couitMo a head of pillar violence in 

c(!li S et f Austr,ll,,siu * Alth ^ r l* these communities represent the 

Uuth 1st principle in immigration, ns Canada does the indivhh alistic vet 

liXnst,;r r,,l ‘ n "? principle becsm.es dissol^ ami £ 

UdiUduallstlt emerges. Upon promoting the, unity of the family, the university 
ads In ways at once direct and indirect. In direct wavs fW , y 

gives an education to men and women In Intellectual soberness -Thla'iinbe* 
..css tends to lessen the fear of the dependence on the XtZJnen 3£ 
>uld. drive the tonjugnl subjects or victims. Into hasty and early marriage 

.m l tends r to “' IOn I'”'’ 8t ' <,on ' ll) '' '«'«**»»■ out tl'.e period of adoles.ei.ee 

‘ to cause a delay until reason and Judgment may Imve the om^ 

:Ztr k, V D th , e v>luti< ’ n of «>e “»<*t serious problem of the intllvhlual 
"f ZiZ nL , T. I.r 1 * 5 ' , ? n " S ' together men aTw«™,r 

dal standing amd"' ' * ke81 °- f 8l,ull “ r "ln\and prejudices, of a similar so- 

. 0/ ‘ ' ronn,ent * V tend * ^motion 

the T unih d ST h .T n th6 unlTe « lty tend8 •« Preserve and to promote 1 
respect for the witrth r »i* th * creation of the general atmosphere of 

poSTonn, Lvlrtn? « ‘ n<Uvldnal aa ‘ , of "**■' Institutions which are- com- 
Poeed of individuals. Such an atmosphere has an effect on the primary lnatltn. 

of the aim’s * k,n *° fhat whlchhe,1 t, UghCand the atomic force 

of the tun e raya have upon the world of physical life. 
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2. TO THE CIVU, GOVERNMENT. I 

The effect of the universities on the c'.vil government la less marked, but per- ! 
hapg Is rather more indirect than obtains In the case of the famjly In the 
Governmenta of both Australia and Net* Zealand, It la the man and woman if ’ 

the middle daas who .exerts Uie prevailing Influence. From this class also are 
Selected most officers. Iu\the judicial part of the Government the remark Is 
not so true as it la In the legislative and executive. In these new societies the 
c ravages In the social onlef seem Just as wide and deep as are found lu the 
clubs of Pall MalJ. The gentlemen whom one meets In the Melbourne Club or 
the Wellington Club are seldom heard 'In the legislative halls'r seen In the 
• e f ecutlve offlces °f “>«* capital cities. For one thing. It would be hard to 
elect them to office, and. secondly, they would not. ajpl do not, desire to be 
In Au8,r * l,a; Hughes, .the Premier, mid the most Influential niuu in 
the Commonwealth, and In New Zealand, Sedilon, the rnnsfer. from 1803 uutfl 
hjs death in 1006. and the present Premier, Massey. Illustrate and help to 
prove the trtith of this Interpretation. Over men of such ty|s- u{d character 
the university has had little Influence through education and training, and has 
little direct influence over such leaders at the present time. Furthermore, be it 
again said, the uuivereity does, by Its recognized plan and procedure, keep out 
of politics. Its officers -fear, and perhups rightly fenr, that participation In 
Government might create enmities which woul^nther prejudice than promote 
the Interests of the university. Tlwse Interests find u special point In the 
legislative appropriations. Officers Judge It to l.e a special duty to abstain 
from the expression of opinions and from activities which might threw into 
Jeopardy such grants of the Government Yet. be it at once said, the university 
has a Held of Influence far deeper' and far higher than belongs to partisan 
politics. It is the Held of Interpretation of political and civil principles which 
underlie and trauscend (be planks of platforms, the vagaries of social vision- 
aries, and the Indi vidua lisms of representatives and of senators. • 


3. TO THE CHURCH. 


Upon- the church, likewise, the Influence of the university Is of a* like negative ' 
though invasive character. The difference between the church Protestant and 
the church Roman Catholic In Australia la wide. The separation In New Zea- 
land is less marked. The divisions always obtaining In the Protestant denonil- 
nations are quite as broad as are found In the older churches of England and 
the United States. The universities receive students of all faiths and of no 
faith. Their Influence Is, therefore, ns I have also Intimated, exerted through 
the general teachings which discipline the mind into broad ‘Visions of religious ' 
and of other truth, and which nourish in the heart of The student feelings of 
sympathy for all who are searching for a solid ground for fundnmental beliefs.. 
Such Influence, though an influence only, imiy prove to in* of great worth In the 
spreading of a religious fuith which comprehends “ one I^ord, one faith one * 
baptism.” ■ 

4,~TO PROPERTY. „ ^ 


Upon the institution of property also the university can not fall to work 
results of commanding value. This institution Is one of the earliest which be- 
longs to civilized or. even barbarous society. Its present stage represents a 
long, hard, historic struggle. The lnstitntion is t<Mlay‘ assaulted by forces, 
political, economic,, social. Communism threatens unto its dissipation, socialism 
menaces, it to its overthrow and destruction. *Soch forces ate of j&uliar 
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‘" e ? ° !lthland ' and specially In Australia. Toward 
* W a d lndlfferpn «‘ the university stan. us a breakwater The 
TZ« the unlveplt.es is put forth In great teaching TheseVachlnw bel^ 
to the regular and stated classes, and also are found In all the forms of uni- 
versity extension, hurl, courses as “evolution of the Industrial svstenf un 
mulled monetary problem*. crises and- Industrial depressions, the function of 
Pr,,h, ‘ M " ° f ‘•‘"■•'•Port, marketing „„d dlstrlbutUmTZis - 
.ivln"!,tlou. CU,,able ,e °"" er8 ’ eU,p, r'*‘ "* '“Purtance of property In modem 

In extension lectures, t.-.. temhlng In s.s l,.l,utv. political *.|en<* 

are offered Such Interpretations, for instance. I„ •• Town^lann.na ” as Sv2 

sochd " hist U u'l'liaa abr ' U • nd 8,ren,rt,,en ,he Pf-nerty ..an clvi, „„d 

re:i'r, , r r , P rr ,0n : l,Hlta, ‘* ,hnt <> f Australasia htr a long 

H> ( f " re ";'‘ v *"<» <'t the cnnimandlng Influen.v over In- 

‘ 8 " hHl *^e uni verities of England mid the United States exert on thA 

constituent factors of the life of the older nations. RnMhe "uni 

lliili™ 1 h Wkhfr tlUm “ h!IS ln ""•* historic eras. With m- 

evJTlt^. f ’ W ' h Bre BUn ‘ *° '* ,K ‘ S " , " W| - they will come to secure, through 
ever widening opito rtuultles. ever enriching results. • • * 

Extension* ltourd.^n 7; Jr'ia.'wcr!-'.*' fol'lnss"" 1 ' "^ of ,h< “ 8 f dOT J r I*alver»ltj , 

Lroture !. The Towns of the Past. 

.r ™ e J^V n «f *b<* rrosent and tbe Future. 

* * Tbe ifealth of Towns. 

4- Transportation. * 

6. The Road System of TownV 
0. Civic Centers. 

s' ^'"L ne *c """ ld *' M,inl Oaten., Squares, sod Open Spaces. 

C “‘ W * > Rood •»“»<■! Ion,. Street Spacing. end Site of Allotments 
0 and 10 . Suburbs and SuMlvIalons. >io*«n«ira. 

11. Tarks and Parkways. 

12. Playgrounds, Gardena. and Tree Planting 
13 and 14. Civic Aesthetics. 

15. Building Regulations. 

16. Drainage. Services, and- Road Construction. 

17. Tbe approvement of Existing Cities nod Towns. 

18. Rehousing. 


1ft. Realization of TowjjJ^sualng and Its Cost. 
20. Municipal fiovernrffntT 


/ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE UNIVERSITIES AND TIIEMAKINC OF (IRE AT MY.\J ' 

1. significant individual examples. 

( Throughout the Engllsh-speakjjig world It Is the object of laudable prhh* 
and si>eech to tint! hi the universities muses and conditions which imike for ilu* . 

S creation and the nourishing of great men. Oxford and Cambridge have educated 
notable clergymen, scholars, authors, ami statesmen for unnumbered generations. • 
In the United States it is recognized that the lender^ In church and state have 
been the sons of the universities. A like condition’ prevails In Australia' and 
New Zealand. The facts and figures are, Indeed, less impressive, for the popu- 
lation is far smaller und the jieriod of time far shorter. It is also to l>o observed, 
that* not a few of the great men of Australasia are obliged to be content .with 
a secondary relation to the universities of the Southland. For they are only 
by the adoi*lon of service and of association members of these universities. ^ 
They are scholastic, as they are personal, immigrants. Rut. beMt udded, the 
universities of these lauds hove sent forth ns many great men as they have 
adopted and assimilated. 

Nations and universities, however, which have bcl|»ed to educate and to train 
* scholars and teachers like Rutlicafcrd, Ellioi jsmlth. and the Rraggs represent j 
the greatest and most enriching forces of any cbillzation, be It either old or ! 
new. ; 

For Rutherford, Cavendish professor of experimental physics and director' 
of the Cavendish IjilMirntory at Cam bridge,* recipient of the .Nobel prize for 
* chemistry, of service In the great field of radio activity which no ability of a 
layman can pro|*t*rly interpret, was horn in New Zealand, was educated at 
Nelson College nod Canterbury College at Christchurch of the University of | 

New Zealand. Lady Rutherford. It may he added, is also a daughter of New 
Zcalnnd. having her early Dome in the unique and impressive little city of 
Christchurch. 'The professor of anatomy in University College ^of the. Uni- * 
versity of London, Grafton Elliot Smith, who interprets anatomy in part in 
terms of # anthropology, was born in New South Wales and was educated at its 
University of Sydney. But perhaps the most outstanding example of the worth ' 
of the new -land in. giving birth Apd education to great men is found in the 
case of the Braggs, father and son. The elder was professor at the University 
of Adelaide for ?2 years, from 1886 to ,1908. ami his son, William John, was 
born In Adelaide an* was educated In its university, as well as in an Adelaide 
preparatory school, St. Peter’s. In the year 1915 ther Nobel prize was conferred 
upon them for their cooperative work on X-rays. # ' '■ 

The examples I thus give relate largely to scientists. I tpight also refer to 
Gilbert Murray, horn in Sydney, New South Wales, although he left Australia ! 
after 11 years, and to George EaMoitIsoii, horn In Victoria* who was for many 
years the chief British adviser to the Chinese Empire. 

Australasia has also won to itself great men born elsewhere, as well as sent 
fprth her ov^n sons. Among such names are David, professor of geology In 
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tbe'l’ulverslty of S.vdtwy, who led the party which reached the south magnetic 
He In the great Shackletou expedition In 1907-1009: Sir John Macfariaml 
chancellor of the University of Melbourne: Maaaon, son of Masgou of Edhi’ 
l.»r«:h. the biographer of Milton, h Unself great in the field of chemlatry: Sir 
.tumos Barrett, of Melbourne, author und scientist, wise Interpreter of die rela- 
tions of the State and the higher education, and of the higher education to the 
s.ute; President (of the Industrial Court) Jethro Brown, of Adelaide' Chief 
•lu-tice Stout, >'of New Zealand; William Ml cbell, chancellor of Adelaide: and 
.Mai limrin, who. though born In Scotland, received his preparatory education 
in Auckland, later was dean of the faculty iu the University of New Zealand 
afterwards becoming president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology’ 
In Boston. These and many more whom one could easily mention, represent, 
Isitb m tlielr service and in' their personality, as noble a condition as eoulil 
usually lie found in any similar society throughout the world. . Tlielr construc- 
tive alms and their scholarly and human endeavors are as worthy ns the 
interpreter could find elsewhere. They represent and they constitute the 
liiglievt leadership. It Is a leadership of which democratic society and govern- 
"lent is charged with neither creating nor nourishing. The charge Is. of course, 
fills**. Australasia has created and nourished such an Individual. Educational’ 
and communal result. This result Is quite op evident in the university and In 
the higher circles ps in any similar society of equal numbers.. It represents 
...... ..f the noblest ticl.levements of the Anglo-Saxon rare oY the hist hundred 

years. It bears out what Lord Bowery said at tl.e congress of the universities 

«*f tin* Empire. In the year 1913: ' , 

s<> f,,r fls .™u Pent lemeii in your 'different universities can fulfill vouf task 
of MMiilJntf out nirn I cure less about their brains than their character for 
the putpose A nm speaking of — you ore rendering by far n grenter ser**lee to 
tin* Empire than anybody else within the Empire can render.* * \ 

The late President Van Hlae, of the University of Wisconsin, not long before 
his lamented death, said that Incarnated in a university was the Idea of culture 
the Idea of research, the Idea of vocation, and tbnt each of these Ideas was filled’ 
with the idea of service. • 


* LACK OF INFLUENCE OF UNIVERSITIES OVER SOCIETY. 

The Influence of the universities in making great men Is probably stronger 
Mum in the lifting of the level of the worth of the genera! community For, 
as I have elsewhere intimated, the Influence of the universities over the com- J 
niunity Is slight. The university has not nourished that indefinable yet worthy 
force called public spirit. ' * 

Sir James Barrett has said: - 4 

vi^bere has been an Increasing tendency for men to confine themselves to 
their special work and to avoid all public responsibility, and. indeed to make a 
shining virtue of this attitude. It need hardly be said that sn^h an ontlwk 

ntt?rodpTf ?hp X ^? V S 8Pe l l8 abso,ute f 01 ®* 11 *8 noticeable In the Jealous 
attitude of the professions to any members who leave the special track, In 

not on, y «»• elements of a great career bat also are 
*!? Ur CtWr * ainon * th< * of Australasian society : Sir Robert 

Stout, K. C, If. O., has been chief Justice of New Zealand since 1699 ; Is chancellor of the 
““ • »" Zealand b.rr.,«er I. 1*71 • w of 
the Provincial Council, Ota*©, 1872; was provincial solicitor, 1872-1876; member of the 

,87MB: — *-*• «*•«* *»«*• 

■Twin Ideals. V B> Sir James Barrett Vol. I, p. 204. ' 
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the dislike of politicians to outside men who show political Independence, and 
In the attitude of the man in the street to those who show these tendencies. 
He too often regards public activity, other than donations to religious or 
charitable Institutions, with great suspicion and regards those Who exhibit 
them either as self-seekers or as amlable'and somewhut dangerous lunatics/ 

One of the privileges of the universities of Australia is to nourish and traii^ 
a line altruistic spirit In the whole community. The officers of the universities 
are aware of the lack of such a spirit and nre doing their Utmost to create 
•that spirit. . - 


•Twin Ideals. By 81r Jaon W. Barrett Vol. I, p. xl. 
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CHAPTER X. A 

THK UNIVERSITIES IX RELATION TO POETRY AND 
OTHER LITERATURE. x 

An IntM-M'Ing by-path Id the interpretation of Intellectual and educational 
•iiiiditioiia In Australia relates to literatus. The relations |p refers to liters- 
l»re both as created and aa read. The rise of literature In Australia Is guile 
unlike Its origin and progress In older and well-settled communities. An 
Au8tmiian Interpreter Bertram Stevens; has 'said: 

t * 8 n ? K J ll “ 10Ur of oIcI romance about our 'early history, no shading off 

f nt< ; a dllU ^ on of n *' b and fablerouT ^fnlnw aie 

* , f ii d ? flD ^w Un< i of i* n eUi,nent| y Prosaic character. The eurlyset tiers were 
eiiMiKed in a hand-to-hand struggle with nature and in the establishment of 
he primitive Industries. Their strenuous pioneering day ww uSSSS by 
the fever sh excitement of the gold period mid a c“^Tnt ^ld eSlo? 

i L rl URt K r e ^.i B ?u neS> * ftnd P° I1,ics h «re afforded ready roads to success 
and have absorbed the -energies of the best Intellects. There has been no 
leisure class of cultured people to provide the atmosphere In which literature 
m / ♦‘'eloped ns an art, and until recently we have been content to look 
to tin mother country for our artistic standards and supplies. The Drlnclnal 
lib rary pollutions of „ur first century came from write? who had h?n bore 
oM heir' home bT ™ m wirh ,hem tbe traditions and sentiments 

1 . ikh>k rrttciiAsiKo power- in new Zealand. 

Ihrt already great results have been secured. It Is generally recognised that 
the greatest book-purchasing i*>wer of any nation of the world lies In little more 
than a million people of New Zealand, in the four greatest cities of New 
Zealand no one of them great, the largest being Auckland, of about 135 , 000 , 
and the smallest, Dunedin, of perhaps 65,000— are found four of the better 
bookshops of the world. It Is as easy to secure the good books of Great Britain 
within six months of their publication and of many of the books of New York 
nn.l Boston within a year In ony one of these shops as It would be at tbe 
counters of the bookstores or. New Oxford Street or of Fifth Avenue, or ot 
Washington Street. Of course. In a city 12,000 miles owaf from the nearest 
British publishers large stocks are necessarily carried. But It la also proper to 
remark that these stocks are in constant depletion.' A bookman In Wellington 
sold that there wdre certain hooks which he was always lacking, and among 
them were the works of Kipling. • 

In fact poetry la more generally read In Australasia than In any other pari of 
the world, and there It Is most lgenerally read of all types of literature. Of one 
, " ,bl ! 8he<, ^ •“ outstanding house In 8ydney, .there have been 
sold 100,000 copies, and of another volume 70,000. Of course, one may say that 
the poetry of Henry Lawson, of Kendall, of Denote, and of others of the type Is 
not of the noblest type It represents; however, a good combination of Burns, 

Kudyard Kipling, Whitman, and Bret Harte, and. be It said, of the better 
element* of each. 


An Anthology of Australian, Verne. Introduction, by Bertram Stereo*, p. i*. 
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2. AUSTRALIAN fOETHT A COMPOSITE. 

The Australian poetry of the bush, of tbe sea, aud of the stars unites the 
personality of Ilurns with a touch of his domestic and homey feelings, tbe moral 
swf&ep utid movement of Klpliug, and frequently tbe vision and worthiness of 
Wmtmun N and tbe plot uresq unices of the diggers mid tbe diggings of Dane. 
Such union and combination are unique utid Impressive. It, of. course, has none 
of the grentnem of the great singers. It is quite ns remote from Virgil, l>nnte. 
and Milton asjire tbe civilizations of tbe nations of which they were a part an* 
unlike tbe civilization of Australia and of New Zealand. Rut the poems which 
emerge from this <*nudltton nre yet (ifbeious as symbol and type of the life out 
of which they spring. They represent and they lutemreL Such interpretations, 
too. U‘long only to (he liest examples of the work or earn, and, lie It added, the 
examples of the interns t*f Lawson, of Kendall, and of IVennts greAtly differ 
in their merit. 


:t. REASONS FOR THE PUCE nr FUETRY IN AUSTRALIA- 

The reasons for this vast and unique contribution are perhaps far to seek. 

aud any one of the reasons that may Ih» proposed may seem inconclusive. 

• Possibly the finrt mi son of the power of the poetic spirit which 1 give' is of 

too general a nature to deserve statement. This reason, however. Is tbe presence 

of mau himself. f It is the men who hifve come to these newer jwirts «>f the world 

on whom interest is centered and fastened. The \lgorous and virile character, 

the missionary spirit, tbe consciousness of power welling up In the heart and 

^filling the mind of the in^pigrant to the Southland, normally Inspire the luiagi 

nation and qulckeu fancy. A# de T«»cqueville has said in his great Itook ; 

! » 

Amongst a "democratic people poetry will not hi* fed with legends or flic me- 
morials of old traditions The poet will not attempt to |tcnptc the universe with 
supernatural beings, in whom his readers ami his own fancy have couaed to be- 
lieve; nor will he coldly personify virtues und vices, which nre IsMter received 
under thelrwn features. All these resources fail him; but Man remains, and 
the poet needs no more. The destinies of .mankind — man himself, taken aloof 
from his country and his age, nnd standing In the presence of nature and of 
(rod, with hl»» passions, his doubts, his rare prosperities, und inconceivable 
wretchedness — will become the chief, If not the sole, theme of poetry amongst 
these uutlona.-* 

Second, Australia is the new home of an old race, under new conditions of 
climate, -of landscape, and of unique social conditions. Such conditions and 
such forces apical to the Imagination. They quicken the seeing of life and of 
Its diverse phenomena. They do not call out the rational or the logical facu^ 
ties. They evoke a vision, immediate and direct Such an effect the new 
scenery of Massachusetts Bay had upon its colonists,, as is manifest in the early 
New England literature. 

A thirtd cause la found in tbe heavens at night The stars of the Southern 
Hemisphere seem to be more brilliant and the firmament a bit nearer the earth 
than In tbe north. The Northern Hemisphere has 0 stars of the first magnitude 
and tbe Southern 14. Such a nightly vision, had from the lonely bush In ^tfae 
Never-Never Land, calls out all th^poetry that may dwell lit any soul. 

I most go forth sad bo part of It, part of tha night and tt* gladness. 

But a few stops, and I pause on the mane of the shlnlhg lagoon. 

Hare then, at length. I have reat ; and I lay down my burden of sadness, . 

Kneeling alone ’neath the start and the silvery arc of the moon.* 

A n other reason for tbe writing and the reading of poetry lies in what may be 
called the melancholy of tbe a Never-Never " Land, or of thi “ Back Blocks." 


thjj 


■ Democracy In America, II, p. 93. 

•Night By James Brnnton Stephens, published to An Anthology oi Australian Verse, 
by Bertram Stevens, p. 41 1 
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The shepherd or the farmer Urea a lotted life. Neighbors are 16 or 80 mile* 
away. One woman write* that she has not seen another woman In flee months. 
One la flung back on one's self, on the forces of nature. Such a condition cre- 
ates a new mental vlaionarinesa. and In this visions rlneas the elements of the 
melancholy of the soul la dominant The mind leaps Into verse. As- an exam 
pie of the poetry of melancholy, let me quote a few lines from - An Australian 
symphony." which was written In Australian solitude, by Ueorge E«ex Evans: 

Thr gray gums by the lonely cm*. 

The ttar-crowntd height. 

The wiotl iiwept plain, the dim blue pf%*. 

The cold white light. 

The eolitude *pt*ad omc and far 
Around the rtmp flre'a tiny star. 

The home ball's melody remote. 

The* rurlru-'it melancholy note 
Acroati the night.* 

A oiiusie, unhlug the couditlon found In the heavens at night and the melan- 
choly of the Never-Never hmd Ik host represented In what mnv he called the 
silence- and the solitude of the ” bush.- This silence la most lmpiwlve to those 
ubo have felt it. This solitude Is an a loneness indeed, but it also seems to be 
an olonenesa filled with the religious spirit, M Silent*, however, ami aolltude, 
and the sense of the vast and the lonely, will always continue to si«eak with a 
tolenm and Impressive' voice to those who have the open ear, who are able to 
tetaih themselves frUn the mundane, and who have kept their soul In all thel/ 
contact with the world, ami listening, are impressed by the voire of (iod, which 
si*aks amid the vast and solemn space** of the Australian desert. * It speaks 
of the Mighty and the Eternal and Ills age-l^ng purpose; of the infinite imt fence 
« th which die waits the accomplishment of Ills will amt the completion of 
His work. Like the sphinx of the Egyptian desert, which has looked on for 
thousands of years with stony and changeless expression, and ever maintain* 
its aspect of dignity and grandeur while empires have risen and fellen and 
many generations have come and gone on the'face of the earth, so in these vast 
solitudes vp enter as It were Into a temple of alienee whose dome in the ver# 
eart of Australia is only Hftdted by the unchunglng stars.” (Out West to r 
Thirty l ear*, by Rev. W. Robertson, pp. 155-6.) * 

The verse that is (bus written hns ngt sprung from the university. It has 
come from the “back Mocks." Hot the training given In the university. ncoept- . 

k. the conditions out of, which such verse lias sprung, will presently give us 
™ "u. yr,t e W Wl " ,ake ,belr '“Ming l>lo<v In English iwesy. For the 
- U , l ' 1 ‘“ r8 ° S,of Au ’' ,ralltt N(> "' island will have a share In the education 
o the poets and other writers of the future which they have not possessed In 

W1U “ M E ‘ VlnC Interpretation of Austra. 
.*.*■" n which the bush or the Bine Mountains could not offer Thev will 

rre !T # "^ HU 1 ty Hoa . flnlah «Mch the verse of Henry. Lawson, and of' Ken- 

r;r k f .^’ nD S laCk8 ‘ They wlU " erre 10 P' vp *o »he poet and to the seer 
what (Cambridge gave to Tennyson, Bowdoln to Longfellow, 'Harvard » 0 Enter- 

r. n ^™ri X°' m t Th ? Wl " n0t ' any •« « n -v other unlveS 

7 of worW * frp * te Poetical or other literature, but thev will give 

na,are ev " «“*• «nd a beauty to kXE 
and its Interpretation offrhlch the pur e reason is mother. 

8 £„TTm“" ET, “- PaWlih " 1 *° A " Agthoionr Of 


CHAPTER XL 

NEWSPAPERS. 

% 

The university, be it said, has given its great influence to the making of the 
newspaper. The press in New Zealand and Australia is an- able and vigorous 
force. It Is largely, of course, of the daily type. Judged by the number of 
its Journals, it Is a labor press, and these, journals are under the control of the 
labor union. But the great newspapers of Sydney, the Herald and Telegram, 
the Sun and the News, and the great papers of Melbourne, The Age and the 
Argus, represent forces lnfluentjal in those capitals and throughout the Cora- 
Blgnwealth, as Influential^ as are the best papers of New York and Boston In 
their fields^ The Bulletin, a weekly, everywhere read, is a union of the London 
Punch and the New York Nation. To their making, both on the administrative and 
the literary side, the universities through their graduates, make their constant 
contribution. The world news is furnished by press associations from London, 
and the news from Europe consumes one-half the^space. The editorial writing 
is of as high order of excellence as is found in l^\>etter papers of America's 
capitals. The style, be it said, represents the classical tradition. The leaders 
remind one of the dignified and dogmatic commonplace of the London papers. 
In fact, one feels, in the editorial columns the training of Oxford and,Cam- 
bridge quite as deeply as the training^given by the literary departments of the 
Australian or New Zealand universities, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
GENERAlX^ONCLUSIONS. 


•' r !L le !! 8 tM * 8arVey of the hlgller education In Australasia certain gen- 

eral interpretations emerge. * 

y TRAINING OF LEADERS. 

/!”'■ T h f Au8trall *“ Universities and the University of New Zealand, seek to 
aid the whole community In the most Important relationship of training up great 
eaders. The need of such leadership in every democratic community-^ ml none 
Is more democratic than AUStralasla-ls painfully evident The difficulty of 
securing worthy leaders is also manifest. For democracy, by the very deriva- 
tion of Its name, represents the rule of the third estate. Aristocracy, by Its 

Zt ^Z. r ZT! l V b l rU,e 0t ^ be8t De “ ocra ^ arlstoiraile- 
’ Ul * best 7 le “ der8 t ll P- - But too^ften democracy is not conscious of 
the need. The only leadership It has. or feels It needs to have-a discrlmina- 

ltedereh'to* ,t8elr The P ° , ‘ t,C8 ' bOS9 c ‘ a,n,s - t00 > '“e ouly 

m ^ * * ° r de8erve ® to have . •* also Itself or himself, and sucb leader- 

M,, t Is inclined tojuterpret In terms of tbe mob. Democracy does not usually 
call Its ablest men to shoulder Its heaviest responsibilities, or to do its most 
arduous duties, or to accept of Its richest rewards. It prefers to govern Itself 
poorly- than to have an autocratic or aristocratic government govern It well. It 
Is Inclined to regard the process of government as more Important than tbe 
product. The difficulty of securing proper leadership for the democracy In 
Australia and New Zealand Is peculiarly great. For the whole community is 
new. The community Is also In a sea of cross currents. Tbe Intelligence of tbe 
community Is not, at least In Australia, of a high intellectual type. Normally 
there Is no.proper amount of first-rate material for making guhlfes The de- 
mands, moreover, whlefi life exacts from the Individual for his own progress 
T f'? “ , ® te " ce - ** v,n * no strength for communal concerns, are heavy and In- 
sistent. The truth Is glady and sadly patent that In Australasia, as^ most 
parte of the world, tbe power of the Individual find of tbe community has got 
far.ahead of Its Intelligence and Its reasonableness. The intellect has not kept 
up with the will to do. The forces of ilfe have become mord important taanthe 
personal or communal Judgment necessary to guide these vast powers Under 
this condition the duty of tbe university to train leaders Is a noble and Insistent 
obligation. For In a democracy one can not look to the church, the priesthood 

the family. In their Institutional capacity, to offer either guidance or facilities 
tor training guides The Middle Ages transmitted to the modern worM thr£ 
PW forcee-the church, tbe empire, and tbe university. Upon the uniyereity 
tor Its democracy. 0 * A “’* h,,M,a ,S ptaced the responsibility of training leader. 

The need of the training of lenders has illustration In a paragraph written by 
Atk!^^ ^the^ulng of leadera, Prefer 
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tlonTof equality. Especially is this true in the political sphere, where the con* 
tinued lack of men of great distinction is remarkable in all parties. The Labor 
Party suffered in particular by the fact that the split took away its ablest men 
in State and Federal politics, and among the leaders of official labor to-day in 
Australia there are none who can approach in capacity of mind and force of 
personality the leaders of the British Labor Party. 

Professoi' Atkinson-also says:. 

The Labor Party grows more and more content with these negative cries am! 
any adherent who ventures upon refinement is at once suspected and apt to be 
expelled. Since the numerous expulsions following upon the conscrlntion snllt 
heresy hunting and Intimidation have been very 

machinery of the caucus, the preselection ballot, and the annual conference 
Independence an easy matter. Party discipline is always 
most rigid when the doctrinaire is in control. Solidarity very readily turns 
to shivery, hi these circumstances leadership of high quality becomes Impos* 
slole and opftortunlsm Is at a premium. 8 „ * 

2. THE LABOR INTERESTS. •* 


Second. Th« university desires that labor snathe interests of labor should 
Iloeseaa and nse all their rights. This remarlMa fitting by reason of the fact 
that a share of the laboring classes believe/that the university Is out of sym-' v 
patby with them. Therefore and thence arise forces which are opposed to the 
university movement and affiliation. But It is plain to all save the superficial 
- observer that the university desires and lalx.rs for the highest Interest of the 
tsxalled working classes. It Is only when these classes declare, or reem Inclined 
to declare, that only the man who labora with life bands deserves consideration 
la It Inclined to withdraw from the association. But, moreover and notwlth. 
standing, when the so-called working classes seek to overthrow the achieve- 
ments of civilization, when these classes are willing to subordinate the Interests 
of the whole community to their own npparent ndvnntnge, the university, in 
Its large-hearted and large-minded staff, is filled with a desire to become the 
teacher of nueh classes. For the university Is assured that, through enlighten- 
ment, these classes will become elements and forces for the progress o t the 
nation and of the tuitions. * 


3. CULTURAL VALUES. 

Third. It Is also evident that the higher education in them* new lands should 
be made more cultural. I care not whether this education be classical or scien* 
title. But one does care that It should educate men as men, with less regard 
than is usually given, to the vocational purpose of the individual. For man Is 
a final cause In himself,. a being, under God, of supreme worth. He should” 
therefore be educated in knowledge and reflection, in feeling and choice, In an 
enrichment and development of his whole being and character unto his high- 
est capacities. , / * 

Vet, despite the need of further emphasis on classical education, there Is also 
need of further emphasis upon scientific. The scientific problems which await 
solution are numerous and diverse. They relate largely to the two great In* 
dustrles, the agricultural and the pastoral. The problems of the soil, of stock, 
and or crops are constant and serious. In them the problems of Irrigation In 
a land in wWch, in certain parts, only 10 Inches of rain fall each year Is most 
Insistent. 


a and Political Studies. By Various Writers. From article 

D b * the sditor, Prof, Msredftb Atkinson, pp. 84-38. 

MDfd* p. .46; 
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in.^n^i^ ^ n,ore ,mportant problem* * are problem* 

lnastronomlcal and geophysical relation* Scholars are laying that there Is 

wed of Improvement u> Australian longitudes, and alsd the lack of the detailed 
An * tralla J« constantly felt. The state of solar physics hw 
been emphasized by many scholars and societies. The British Association the 
Royal Society of London, the Australian Association for the Advancement of 
fence, and the Smithsonian Institution have made representation to the 

tmMa Tofrh,s ent "“‘“S " 8todT ° f the ■«“> to be made In At* 

trslla. For this purpose a new solar observatory seems to be necessary. 

i. SPECIAL QUESTIONS : COMPARISON WITH UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA. 

umc “ ,6e Calc ™ ,a commission of 

! r M ‘ Chael E - 8ad,er was the chairman-asked of many 

citizens of India were : * 

I>o you consider that university training at Its best Involves^ 

O ‘beJs'of jEn?. 1 ' 1 ^ ““ d er the personal guidance of teach- 

(h\ thfr s .» f ? rfit *K Ute abl J fty antl of r^Rnized standing In their subjects • 

*“• ■»» » sssXm-. 

<C) th an, , | here ' 8h ° Ultl ** “ ‘” rge degree of freedom ’ ot teaching and of study ; 

(d) that the teachers should have sufficient leisure to be able to numno iIha. 
ix ndent investigation In their own subjects?* P ® V 

nLZl"™'" a, L P ' y . th T test,i *° ,he u,,lver " l,ie » of Australia and to the 
verelty of New Zealand, the following answers would be submitted: 

(0) lD „f S^? 1 ; nre fhsssd under ‘the personal guidance of teachers 

... _ of first-rate ability anil of recognized standing In their subtectn 
) enchers and students, alike, do not have access to well-anDoInted libra 
ries and laboratories In all the universities , appointed libra- 

The libraries and laboratories In such universities as Sydney and Melbourne 
are well Appointed. a* I have already said. n„t , h e Lger share ' 
universities the defleiencles are mtlny nnd Ipmentable. 

(c ) There Is a large degree of -freedom of teaching and of studv But m 
^e presentation of many subjects, such as government sMlallsm and 
economics, a teacher at times feels himself wmewhat Merited ’ The 
. «-overnn.ent of Australia, In the Commonweal and in mmft of Th! 
Stat«t, Is frequently a labor gbvernment. The unlverolty dSds u™n 

mth?£Tr ? >r gra “ ,s for 1,8 “PPOrt- Many a- teucher^theref^e 
might , he Inclined not to present; and certainly not to favor certain 

im§Mm mm 

5. TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

hu h T, * ,acat,on ,n A 0 "™"" and New Zealand should also lay 

SJ2ST , f U - n ° n lt " elf of traln,n « ‘he whole community for- noble 

Izenshlp. i n Australasia teaching tor citizenship Is pe culiarly la cking 

• Rept. Calcutta Uni?. Commission, Vol/VIIi, p. 207. ■ . 
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reasons for such deficiency seem to lie in two causes: (1) Th*mind is not 
given to theories of citizenship. For It is not a thoughtful or logical mind 
. It is rather SocraUc than Aristotelian. It dpils with the Immediate quest 
It therefore regards formal instruction in politics, economics, or socialism as 
of minor importance. Professor Atkinsod, in writidg of educational Aus- 
tralia, says: 

The absence of any laipe class of highly educated people accounts for a 
ta to»Jwnce to abstract ideas which is a fit to show itself at odd times. 
Literature of the highest kind is read by only a very small section of the com- 
muuity, while books of a moderately gooajmt orthodox kind are probably more 
, , * l an in , any < oth * T <*ountry. this condition gives to thought of a 

purely academic quality far less influence than In Britain/ 

(2) A further cause Is found in the fear of creating discussion and conse- 
quent social trouble. Until recent years, no chair of economics was established 
in any Australian university. Neither -the people nor the Government desired 
to lay such a foundation. Education in citizenship, up to the present moment 
has been largely confined to the practical side of carrying on the Government. 

citizen j£ ,lp the averft K e worker has more oppor- 
tunity of developing his civic capaAty than a member of any other class 

he ^nrns^miirh *th U f n *° D ’i swiety. cooperative store, and political leagues 
he learns much that enriches his citizenship. I have generally found the aver- 

m<>re en,lp,,t^ ‘ ne,, • niore earnest on matters 
political and social than the average middle-class man/ 

What la palled the practical, the utilitarian, dominates. ’The schools flourish 
better than the col races of liberal learning. Itosearch that has an immediate 
end la commendtd and promoted far more enthusiastically than research whose 
alms are' remote. A labor newspaper intimates the common view In saying: 

»„^l£ r L ,llne thn “ n ® ,ia > w »» K lven to the education estimates this year. Much 
horse sense was talked when the establishment of dental and medical schools 
Either of the latter would have been 'more u sTu 'e 

than the arts as founded. We could well hnve left the dreamers, snobs and 
other graduates In arts to gravitate hither/ * * e * 

Of course, the reasons of such practical emphasis are not far to seek. The 
country is new. The people who came tp Australia came with definitely prae- 
tlcnl ends. The buttle In and through the soil has been constant and Insistent. 
The fear of drought forever impends. To make one’s peace with nature and 
with nature’s elements Is a primary purpose. Insistent hnd Impelling. Technical 
efllclency, therefore, hnj a claim kpon the suffrages of the people that can not 
obtain In Oxford or Cambridge, id Harvard or Yale. 

The urgency, therefore, of instruction in the technical sciences and also in 
the economic, the social, and the governmental principles and theories which 
make for large citizenship Is apparent In recent months such courses hnve 
been Introduced into the universities of. Australia. That the tremendous op- 
port unities for the education of citizens in the formal rights and duties which 
constitute The State will become wortlfily filled in the course of the next yearn or 
decades -Is an assurance which all those who know, respect, and love the people 
of Australia njay worthily hojd. 

4 AuntralIa->Economlc and Political Studies, by Various Writers.* From article. “The 
an ® u * ,ook » the editor. Prof. Meredith Atkinson, M. A., p. 54 

°f Post-War Reconat ruction. By Prof. Meredith 
A ’ PubI ,hed by the Woi,k< * rt# Educational Association of Australia, 1S19, 

• Australia : Economic and Political Studies, edited by Prof. Meredith Atkinson, p. 143 . 


